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WHAT  WE  EXPECT  OF  OUR  FRIENDS 

The  time  has  now  come  to  remind  our  many  friends  that  they,  too,  have  a responsibility,  and 
a share  in  the  work  done  and  planned  by  us.  A magazine  is  as  good  and  as  strong  as  its  readers 
and  friends  will  make  it;  because  it  is  to  them,  and  the  advance  of  our  scientific  heritage,  that  we 
dedicate  our  efforts. 

What  we,  the  editors  and  publishers  have  done,  is  clear  to  all  who  have  seen  and  read  our 
magazine  in  the  past;  we  propose  to  continue  to  present  authentic,  clear  and  useful  numismatic  in- 
formation both  in  a technical  and  a popular  vein,  in  the  future. 

We  have  always  welcomed  everybody’s  co-operation,  and  we  have  received  contributions  from 
a large  number  of  outstanding  scholars,  but  no  effort  is  too  humble  nor  too  technical  to  remain  out- 
side our  range.  Numismatics,  we  feel,  is  a most  democratic  pursuit,  which  unites  in  a truly  spiritual 
brotherhood  its  followers  from  all  walks  of  life. 

We  wish  that  many,  who  have  kept  back  in  the  past,  may  come  forward  as  contributors;  we 
wish  that  those  who  have  constructive  ideas,  would  communicate  them  to  us,  and  we  wish  that  some 
of  our  friends,  who,  at  this  late  date,  have  not  yet  renewed  their  subscription,  would  do  so  at  once — 
our  continuity  depends  on  subscribers  as  well  as  on  contributors. 

Ours  is  a unique  task,  keep  this  mind.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  is  at  present 
nowhere  in  the  world  a similar  journal,  nor  one  that  measures  up  to  our  standards,  and  yet  main- 
tains a healthy  equilibrium  between  technicality  and  popularization. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  ALREADY  DONE  SO, 
WE  MUST  ASK  OUR  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 
SEND  IN  THEIR  RENEWAL  SUBMITTANCE 
AT  ONCE.  THE  PAPER  SCARCETY  MAKES 
IT  WELL-NIGH  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  SEND  OUT 
COPIES  NOT  PREVIOUSLY  SUBSCRIBED  TO 
AND  PAID  FOR. 

• • • 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  WILL  KINDLY  WRITE 
TO  THE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR 
PARTICULARS. 

• • • 

NUMISMATIC  REVIEW,  12  W'.  46TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BRONZE  STANDARDS  OF  ANTIOCHUS  III,  SELEUCUS  IV,  AND 

ANTIOCHUS  IV 


by  Alfred  R.  Bellinger 


Ancient  bronze  very  seldom  bears  any  mark  of  value,  and  the  denomination  is  therefore 
generally  a matter  of  conjecture.  But  analysis  of  the  weights  shows  that  multiples  and  fractions  were 
issued,  sometimes  recognizable  by  size  alone,  sometimes  by  distinctive  types.  In  his  great  works 
on  the  Seleucid  coinage  ( The  Coinage  of  the  Eastern  Seleucid  Mints,  New  York,  1938;  The  Coinage 
of  the  Western  Seleucid  Mints,  New  York,  1941)  E.  T.  Newell  employs  the  arbitrary  but  convenient 
terms,  Octuple,  Quadruple,  Triple,  Double,  Unit,  Half  and  Quarter  to  define  the  various  denomina- 
tions revealed  by  the  weights,  and  in  Chapter  IX  of  the  former  work,  entitled  "Notes  on  the 
Bronze  Coinages,”  he  has  a systematic  discussion  of  those  denominations  with  particular  reference  to 
Antiochus  III  and  Antiochus  IV.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  note  to  deal  with  the  intermediate  issues 
of  Seleucus  IV,  study  of  which  was  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  excavation  coins  from  Dura- 


Europos. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  dealing  with  four  values  1 of  Seleucus  IV : 

1.  Head  of  Apollo/Apollo.  Average  weight  10.08  grs. 

2.  Bust  of  Dionysus/Prow.  Average  weight  7.39  grs. 

3.  Bust  of  Artemis/Artemis.  Average  weight  5.03  grs. 

4.  Bust  of  Demeter/Elephant’s  head.  Average  weight  3.59  grs. 

These  averages  are  found  from  the  weights  of  the  coins  from  Dura,  in  the  Yale  Collection, 
and  in  that  of  Newell,  together  with  those  published  by  Babelon  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Hunt- 
erian Collection,  the  McClean  Collection  and  the  Webber  Collection.  This  combination  gives  44  specimens 
of  Type  1,  29  of  Type  2,  11  of  Type  3,  7 of  Type  4.  Averages  are  notoriously  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  application  of  the  frequency  table  suggests  a norm  for  Type  1 between  9-5  grs.  and  10.0 
grs.,  somewhat  lower  than  the  average.  The  norm  for  Type  2 would  be  between  7.0  grs.  and  7.5 
grs.,  confirming  the  average.  For  Types  3 and  4 the  numbers  involved  are  so  small  that  the  fre- 
quency' table  is  of  no  help.  It  is  clear  that  Type  1 is  the  commonest  denomination.  If  we  add  to  our 
total  the  coins  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  (where  weights  are  not  given)  we  have  50  speci- 
mens of  Type  1,  30  of  Type  2,  13  of  Type  3,  and  10  of  Type  4. 

If  we  compare  the  issues  of  Antiochus  III  from  Antioch  as  recorded  by  Newell,  we  again 
find  four  denominations: 


Quadruple 

Double 

Unit 

Half 


30  specimens 
1 specimen 
26  specimens 
43  specimens 


average  weight 
average  weight 
average  weight 
average  weight 


11.14  grs 
5.50  grs 
2.82  grs 
1.69  grs 


The  frequency  table  for  the  Quadruple  gives  so  even  a distribution  between  9.5  grs.  and  13.5  grs. 
that  it  cannot  be  used  to  correct  the  average.  In  the  case  of  the  Unit  the  norm  lies  about  3.0  grs.,  slightly 
higher  than  the  average.  The  Half  shows  three  norms,  at  1.25  grs.,  1.5  grs.  and  1.9  grs. 

There  is  another  correction  to  be  made,  however.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  later  coins  of  Antiochus 


III  are  lighter  than  the  earlier  ones.  The  last  series  of  Quadruples  averages  only  9-87  grs. ; the  last  Units, 
1.99  grs.  the  last  Halves,  1.58  grs. 

‘There  is  one  specimen  of  a fifth  value  in  the  Newell  collections:  Head  of  Apollo/Seated  Apollo;  evidently  a Quarter, 
weighs  2.9  grams  and  appears  unpublished. 
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Clearly,  then,  the  standard  of  our  Type  1 is  a continuation  of  the  Quadruple  of  Antiochus  III  and 
is  to  be  defined  as  a Quadruple  of  Seleucus  IV.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  latter  King  did  not  con- 
tinue the  standard  of  his  predecessor’s  lesser  issues.  Failing  definite  information  we  must  assume  that 
he  intended  his  other  types  to  bear  the  same  simple  relation  to  which  people  were  accustomed.  If  so,  he 
increased  the  weight  of  the  Double  (of  which  we  have  only  one  specimen  struck  by  Antiochus  III)  and 
issued  it  in  quantity,  and  he  more  than  doubled  the  weight  of  the  Unit  and  the  Half.  Of  course,  as  ail 
this  money  was  by  his  time  mere  token  currency,  the  only  effect  on  the  imperial  finances  was  some  in- 
crease of  cost  for  the  added  amount  of  bronze  required.  But  the  reform  may  well  have  been  intended 
as  a measure  to  re-establish  public  credit.  Even  though  bronze  be  token  money,  if  the  size  of  the  coins 
be  decreased  too  far,  public  confidence  in  its  soundness  will  be  shaken.  The  phenomenon  is  of  repeated 
occurrence  in  antiquity  as,  for  example,  in  the  5th  century  A.D.  when  the  Roman  bronze  was  so  re- 
duced as  to  be  practically  worthless  and  when  it  was  necessary  for  Anastasius  I to  issue  pieces  of  marked 
value  at  a rate  of  one  to  forty  of  the  old  coins. 

A similar  reform  was  carried  out  in  the  Seleucid  coinage  by  Antiochus  IV,  who  issued  from  the 
mint  of  Seleucia-on-the-Tigris  coins  of  4,  2,  and  1 chalci,  marked  "delta  chi,”  "beta  chi,”  and  "alpha 
chi.”  ( Eastern  Seleucid  Mints,  p.  272).  These  are  of  an  average  weight  of  16.39  grs.,  7.46  grs.,  and 
4.44  grs.  The  numbers  available  are  not  sufficient  to  give  entirely  reliable  results,  but  apparently  what 
he  was  doing  was  to  keep  Seleucus’  Double  as  his  basis  and  weight  the  Quadruple  and  the  Unit  so  that 
they  would  again  approximate  the  ideal  ratio,  4:2:1. 

There  should  be  much  more  evidence  from  Dura  on  the  relation  of  the  Halves  of  Seleucus  IV 
and  Antiochus  IV,  but  unfortunately  on  the  many  small  bronzes  with  the  types,  Bust  of  Demeter /Ele- 
phant’s Head,  it  is  almost  never  possible  to  read  the  inscription.  The  relative  frequency  in  other  collec- 
tions makes  it  probable  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  belong  to  Antiochus  IV,  but  since  proof  is  im- 
possible, they  must  be  left  as  doubtful. 


PICTURE  AND  SYMBOL  IN  COIN-TYPES 

by  Harold  Mattingly 

It  is  impossible  to  study  coins  and  medals  for  any  long  time,  without  putting  to  oneself  some  of 
the  questions  which  are  suggested  by  "visual  language,”  the  language  of  pictures  or  types.  The  lan- 
guage of  every  day  life— the  language  of  words — is,  of  course,  represented  in  the  legends;  but  it  is  in 
the  types  that  the  heart  of  the  coin  or  medal  is  to  be  found.  I want  to  offer  here  no  very  profound 
reflections,  but  a few  sane  observations,  which  will,  I hope  set  some  interesting  trains  of  thought  mov- 
ing in  the  minds  of  my  readers. 

The  language  of  pictures  is  free  of  some  of  the  limitations  of  written  language.  It  can  speak 
direct  to  your  eyes,  whatever  your  nationality.  It  is  laconic — at  least,  on  such  small  objects  as  coins. 
There  is  not  room  on  a small  flan  for  more  than  a very  few  selected  objects.  Attempts  to  crowd  in  a 
great  variety  of  details  are  usually  disastrous.  The  simple  type  is  probably  the  most  successful  of  all. 
This  language  is  also  expressive.  "Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard,”  and  a fine  representa- 
tion of  such  a type  as  an  eagle,  or  a horse,  or  a full-blown  rose  touches  the  imagination  far  deeper  than 
the  plain  words  ever  can.  At  the  same  time,  the  language  is,  or  very  soon  becomes,  elusive.  It  offers 
something  directly  to  the  eye  but  at  the  same  time  sets  the  mind  working,  asking  why  that  particular 
something  has  been  chosen  for  representation  and  what  it  is  meant  to  suggest. 
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The  type  may  be  an  object  drawn  from  nature,  directly  represented  as  it  is  seen  by  the  eye — the 
simplest  type  of  all.  But  the  simplicity  may  be  deceptive,  like  the  simplicity  of  pictures  of  still  life. 
The  artist  does  not  wish  to  show  you  fruit,  flowers,  meat  or  fish  only  for  what  they  are:  he  is  insinuating 
suggestions  about  the  forms  and  hues  of  every  day  things.  So  too,  the  simplest  type  of  a coin  is  chosen 
for  a purpose,  because  it  may  in  some  sense  be  considered  representative  or  symbolical.  The  earliest 
types  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  badges  of  their  cities.  An  ox  or  ram  might  represent  a city 
noted  for  its  flocks,  a tunny-fish  one  that  depended  on  its  fisheries.  But  the  owl  of  Athens  is  not  there 
only  as  a common  bird  of  Attica:  she  is  the  wise  bird — the  darling  of  the  wise  goddess,  Athena.  Other 
cities  bore  as  badges  wonderful  creatures,  not  to  be  found  in  any  field  or  zoo — winged  horses,  griffins, 
sphinxes.  In  the  real  world,  they  have  no  place — though  to  me  I must  admit,  a griffin  looks  more  in- 
herently probable  than  a kangaroo:  in  the  world  of  pictures  they  rank,  as  symbols,  with  those  creatures 
which  have  actually  attained  existence. 

We  have  here  stumbled  on  a vital  principle.  In  the  language  of  pictures  there  is  an  almost  con- 
tinuous progress  from  the  pure  representation,  with  no  ulterior  meaning,  to  the  pure  symbol,  in  which 
the  form  is  only  significant  for  what  it  suggests.  The  extremes,  at  both  ends,  are  seldom  to  be  found,  but 
almost  every  stage  between  the  extremes  may  be.  Examples  may  be  found  in  every  field.  An  eagle  will 
be  not  only  the  king  of  birds,  but  the  "Minister  of  Jove’s  thunderbolt” — a lion  not  only  the  king  of 
beasts  but  a symbol  of  the  Sun-God,  or  the  Nemean  beast  that  Hercules  slew,  or  the  object  on  which  the 
king  displays  his  valor.  A rudder  is  more  than  the  steering  gear  of  a ship:  it  will  be  a symbol  of  gov- 
ernment, human  or  divine.  An  altar  or  a temple  will  be  no  mere  architectural  feature  of  a city:  both 
have  to  tell  of  the  sanctities  there  worshipped.  So  too,  when  the  head  of  a king  or  other  ruler  of  the 
state  is  placed  on  the  coins  it  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a mere  portrait.  It  represents  him  as  a symbol 
of  national  union;  and  that  is  why  it  has  often  been  held  appropriate  to  amass  on  such  occasions  all  the 
splendid  accoutrements  of  powers — the  crown,  the  scepter,  the  orb,  the  sword,  the  imperial  mantle. 

Beyond  the  actual  world  of  the  moment  lie  the  worlds  of  memory  and  imagination,  from  both 
of  which  symbols  may  be  drawn.  A scene  out  of  history  may  be  portrayed,  either  in  virtue  of  its  per- 
manent place  in  the  national  inheritance,  or  of  some  lesson  that  it  may  teach  for  the  present.  The  imagined 
world  of  the  poets  suggests  scenes  that  help  to  illumine  the  worlds  of  politics  and  war.  The  world  of 
religion  offers  a glimpse  of  the  powers  behind  the  transitory  and  the  seen,  which  from  their  divinity 
sustain  and  control  the  temporal  world.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  lived  very  close  to  their  gods 
and  goddesses,  who  seemed  in  fact  hardly  more  than  immortal  men  and  women.  But  belief  in  them,  if 
low  and  narrow,  could  be  intense.  The  Roman,  in  particular,  had  no  doubt  in  his  best  days  that  his 
success  in  this  life  depended  on  the  favor  of  the  heavenly  powers.  When  that  faith  wavered,  it  was 
not  replaced  by  any  superior  intellectual  creed;  it  simply  left  a void.  In  later  time,  Christianity  has  left 
its  mark  on  many  of  the  great  coinage  of  the  world,  the  Savior  and  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Byzantium,  the 
host  of  Saints  through  Europe,  and  the  one  supreme  symbol  of  the  Cross.  The  language  of  pictures,  when 
it  reaches  these  spheres,  speaks  to  the  imagination  and  intuition  rather  than  to  the  dry  reason.  It  is 
charged  with  hopes,  fears  and  warnings  that  lie  outside  the  narrow  scope  of  every  day  life. 

The  coinages  that  we  use  in  our  modern  world  are  rich  in  their  command  of  a variety  of  idioms, 
often  used  in  the  past.  They  are  singularly  weak  in  any  original  powers  of  expression  or,  even,  in  any 
firmness  of  choice  from  the  available  wealth  of  the  past.  Figures  of  Gods  or  virtues  from  the  classical 
world  are  occasionally  introduced,  but  their  power  as  symbols  is  seriously  reduced  by  the  lack  of  any 
active  belief  in  them.  Coats  of  arms  still  draw  on  the  stores  of  medieval  heraldry,  but  few  beyond  a 
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handful  of  specialists,  are  moved  by  them  today.  There  is  a general  disinclination  to  display  Christian 
symbols  in  any  prominence  on  state  coinages.  It  would  require  a separate  paper  to  inquire  where  a remedy 
for  our  poverty  may  be  found. 

Something  is  gained  if  we  recognize  that  we  are  poor,  that  we  have  not  developed  new  powers 
of  faith  and  imagination  to  interpret  the  strange  world,  which  modern  science  has  been  opening  to  us, 
that  we  often  find  that  new  discoveries  have  impressed  us  just  enough  to  doubt  the  adequacy  of  past 
views  of  the  world — not  enough  to  reconstruct  the  new.  Perhaps  we  should  have  to  begin  our  reform 
of  coin-types  by  acknowledging  we  were  unimaginative  people  and  by  confirming  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  pure  representation — with  the  symbolic  reduced  to  a minimum.  Out  of  such  a confession 
of  indigence,  out  of  the  dryness  and  monotony  of  a series  of  matter  of  fact  types,  the  capacity  to  create 
and  employ  symbols  might  be  reborn. 

PHYSICIANS’  "STORECARDS”  AND  APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHTS 

by  Bruno  Kisch 

Physicians'  "Storecards”  and  other  similar  professional  medical  medals  and  tokens  are  of  interest 
for  the  cultural  history  of  medicine.  Such  pieces  have  as  their  main  purpose  the  advertising  of  some 
goods  or  services,  stores,  establishments  or  persons,  and  of  soliciting  customers.  Therefore  such  a medalet 
bears  the  address  of  a certain  person,  store  or  brand,  whereas  a medal  in  honor  and  commemoration  of  a 
physician  or  druggist  never  shows  an  address. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  former  times  doctors  used  to  distribute  such  soliciting  medalets 
with  their  names  and  addresses  on  them;  nowadays  it  is  no  more  customary  to  do  so,  both  because  such 
an  advertisement  may  be  regarded  as  unethical  and  because  it  is  too  expensive.  In  my  own  opinion, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  whether  a doctor,  as  it  is  nowadays  mostly  done,  puts  in  his 
waiting  room  a bowl  with  his  business  cards  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  patients — or  a similar  bowl  con- 
taining store  cards.  Personally,  I dislike  both  methods,  but  would  consider  the  latter  more  interesting 
and  attractive. 

The  oldest  piece  of  this  kind  in  my  collection  is  a penny  size  medalet  dated  1841,  showing  a 
physician  feeling  the  pulse  of  his  patient,  both  seated  on  chairs,  with  the  legend  '1841.  Private  Medical 
Establishment’;  on  the  reverse,  it  has  a mother  and  child  and  the  inscription  'Midwifery  and  Nursing. 
Dr.  Stuart — 39  Maxwell  Street,  Glasgow.’  Another  piece,  probably  from  1863,  displays  a phoenix  on 
obverse,  reading  'Health  Restored'  and,  on  reverse,  within  a wreath,  'Dr.  Eady  38  Dean  Street,  Soho.’ 
My  most  recent  piece  of  this  category  is  dated  1930  and  was  issued  by  a Boston  dentist. 

Occasionally,  even  the  doctors’  fees  were  listed  on  these  medalets.  In  my  possession  there  is  one 
such  pieces,  of  the  later  part  of  the  19th  century,  issued  by  Dr.  Stoughton,  a Washington,  D.C.  dentist. 
It  reads  'Teeth  $5.00  to  $15.00.  Filling  75c  to  $1.00.  Extractions  25c.’ 

A U.S.  cent  of  1857  has  engraved  the  name  of  a 'Dr.  G.  G.  Wilkins’.  The  professional  medalets 
advertising  specific  drugs  or  remedies  are  quite  common;  sometimes  they  even  bear  the  name  or  portrait 
of  the  originator,  such  as  the  1857  tokens  advertising  Holloway’s  pills  and  ointment,  with  the  picture 
of  'Professor  Holloway  London’.  Once  upon  a time  these  medalets  served  as  amulets  and  charms  and 
I have  in  my  collection  one  such  piece  of  Basil  Burchell  Long- Acre;  one  even  reads  "Magnetic  powder 
and  pills”,  of  New  York. 
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During  the  American  Civil  War,  many  storecards  were  issued  by  druggists  and  served  to  remedy 
the  shortage  of  small  change  along  with  those  issued  by  other  merchants.  Into  this  category  fall  store- 
cards issued  by  drugstores,  cough  drop  makers,  opticians,  eyeglass  makers,  etc.  A special  feature  of  some 
tokens  was  the  fact  that  they  were  redeemable  in  certain  drugstores,  for  a glass  of  soda  water,  for  in- 
stance; I own  such  soda-tokens,  issued  during  the  last  century  in  New  York,  Leipzig,  and  other  places. 
The  versatility  of  the  modern  American  drugstore,  which  sells  every  type  of  goods  besides  drugs,  just 
as  in  colonial  times,  can  be  judged  from  some  tokens  advertising  groceries,  hardware,  drygoods,  and 
books,  besides  drugs — some  druggists  were  even  express  agents  at  the  same  time.  In  Europe,  the  drug- 
store is  a pharmacy  in  the  strictest  sense. 

Another  type  of  die-struck  items  properly  belonging  into  this  group,  of  which  little  is  known  to 
date,  consists  of  apothecaries’  weights  in  the  shape  of  coins.  Such  weights,  chiefly  of  square  shape,  were 
used  with  gold  scales  for  centuries;  at  times,  they  were  well  done  and  artistically  executed. 

Round  shaped  specimens  I know  only  of  English  and  American  origin.  At  times,  these  weights 
have  a rather  full  inscription,  such  as  one  which  reads  'Royal  Mint  1821 — Cur’t  weight  half  sovereign. 
DW.  2.Gr:  13  i/8.’  Others  have  only  the  indication  of  the  weight,  such  as  '50  grain’ — without  addi- 
tional explanations. 

Apothecaries’  weights  proper — that  is  those  intended  for  use  by  druggists — are  occasionally  square, 
or  sometimes  octagonal,  but  mostly  of  round  shape.  Most  of  them  bear  not  only  the  weight,  but  also 
the  name  of  the  manufacturers,  who  made  both  the  weights  and  the  scales,  a point  where  they  reveal 
their  descent  from  the  gold  weights,  which  were  also  mostly  delivered  together  with  the  scales  by  the 
same  maker,  in  a common  box.  The  weights  met  with  by  me,  to  date,  are  of  the  2,  1,  and  1A  drachm 
and  2 and  1 scruples  denominations.  John  P.  Gruber  of  New  York  issued  a 'Civil  War’  token  of  cent 
size,  dated  1863,  reading  '178  Chatham  Sq.’  The  same  firm  manufactured  weights  of  cent  size,  with  the 
inscription  'Apots  Weight.  One  Dram  1863’  and  an  eagle  in  an  open  wreath  as  type:  the  reverse  has  a 
druggist’s  scale  and  reads  'John  P.  Gruber  in  New  York’.  These  were  no  doubt  tokens  also. 

Other  sets  of  American  make  were  issued  by  H.  Troemner  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  a New  York 
and  Philadelphia  firm  using  the  trade  mark  M within  lozenge.  Others  have  'P.  Rogers  & Co.’,  'J.L.B.’ 
and  B.  & B.’  Some  English  pieces  show  only  the  English  crown  and  'Apothecaries  weight’  with  the 
denominations  and  the  word  'Standard’,  or  ’W.  & T.A.’  and  Registered  March  16,  1847,  on  the  reverse. 

If  my  remarks  will  convince  the  collecting  fraternity  of  the  importance  attached  to  physicians 
medalets  and  especially  apothecaries’  weights,  they  will  have  attained  their  aim  to  my  fullest  satisfaction. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  GOLD  TRIENS  OF  THE  VISIGOTHIC  KING  RECCARED 

by  John  Rokesmith 

The  coinage  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  is  of  great  historical  and,  in  a sense,  of  great  artistic  inter- 
est. These  northern  barbarians  were  the  first  who  struck  a coinage  which  broke  away  from  the  traditions 
of  the  classic  Roman  (and  Byzantine)  coinage,  and  thus,  if  not  the  first  coins  of  the  Middle  Ages,  their 
issues  are  the  first  characteristic  coins  of  that  period. 

The  issues  have  several  peculiarities;  they  are,  to  begin  with,  almost  without  exception  of  gold,  for 
apparently  silver  and  copper  pieces  of  older  authorities  were  plentiful  enough  to  serve  for  small  change. 
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And  almost  without  exception  the  coins  are  of  a single  denomination,  the  tremissis.  Artistically,  the 
pieces  are  of  the  crudest  nature,  although  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  they  were  not  carefully 
planned.  But  what  they  lack  in  finesse,  in  delicacy,  in  natural  portrayal  and  grace,  they  to  some  extent 
make  up  by  a grim  vigor  of  style,  which  fits  well  with  the  few  remaining  specimens  of  Visigothic 
architecture,  and  the  huge  swords  that  the  men  who  carried  these  pieces  in  their  purses  were  wont  to 
use  in  battle. 

The  history  of  the  study  and  collection  of  Visigothic  coins  is  curious.  When  they  were  first 
noticed  by  moderns,  the  lack  of  what  to  modern  eyes  is  art  made  them  unattractive.  It  is  suspected  that, 
from  the  15th  Century  on,  many  of  them  were  found  in  Spain,  and  went  their  way  to  the  melting  pot.  By 
the  18th  Century  they  had  become  scarce,  and  scholars  had  begun  to  turn  their  eyes  to  them  with  inter- 
est. The  demand  exceeded  the  supply  of  originals,  and  the  style  was  so  crude  that  it  was  all  too  easy 
to  supply  what  the  carelessness  of  the  Renaissance  had  destroyed.  The  celebrated  Becker  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  produced  a large  number  of  dies  (all  now  fortunately  known)  from  which  he  struck  a goodly 
number  of  what  looked  like  quite  typical  Visigothic  tremisses.  The  fraud  was  of  course  discovered,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  thorough  study  of  the  series  revealed  that  Becker  had  made  a few  pieces  which 
were  exact  copies  of  genuine  coins  (save  for  minor  die  differences)  but  that  he  had  muled  his  dies  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  although  the  types  were  of  extreme  crudity,  there  was  a relation  between  the 
designs  of  obverse  and  reverse,  so  that  most  of  his  forgeries  were — to  the  expert — absurdly  simple  to  de- 
tect. But  the  harm  had  been  done.  To  collectors  Visigothic  was  synonymous  with  forged — or  at  best  with 
dangerous.  The  market  declined,  and  while  a Visigothic  coin  continued  to  command  in  theory  a high  price, 
it  has  long  been  very  difficult  to  sell  them,  save  to  advanced  collectors,  and  with  guarantees  that  the 
pieces  are  not  Beckers.  It  is  comforting  to  record  however  that  this  very  state  of  the  market  has  appar- 
ently discouraged  later  forgers,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  save  in  the  largest  collections  specimens  are 
rarely  to  be  seen. 

Heiss  did  a rather  good  job  in  describing  the  varieties  of  the  originals;  and  among  the  Brand 
pieces  there  was  only  one  variety  which  had  escaped  his  net.  It  is  indeed  only  a minor  variety,  and 
perhaps  has  been  illustrated  in  some  auction  catalogue,  but  it  seems  worth  while  to  describe  it  here. 

Reccared,  586-601  A.D.,  Mint  of  Reccopolis. 

Obverse.  tRECCAREDVS  R Crude  bust  facing. 

Reverse.  tRECCOPOLI  FEI  Similar  bust  to  that  on  obverse. 

Gold,  18  mm.,  1.5  gr.,  dies  upset.  New  York,  Privately  owned. 

Heiss,  Description  Generate  des  Monnaies  des  Rois  Wisigoths,  Paris  (1872,  pages  92-93)  records 
under  nos.  26  and  26a,  two  similar  coins,  which  read  on  the  obverse  "Reccaredus  Rex,”  and  on  the 
reverse  respectively  "Reccopoli  Fecit,”  and  "Reccopolv  Feci”;  the  former  he  illustrates  on  his  Plate  III. 
The  new  variety  here  recorded  is  therefore  not  unexpected;  some  variation  in  the  form  of  abbreviation 
used  being  characteristic  of  the  issue. 

The  story  of  the  Visigothics  is  by  no  means  pleasant.  Murder  of  father  and  brother,  religious  en- 
thusiasm taking  the  form  of  enthusiastic  persecution,  and  generally  irregular  government ' is  the  theme 
throughout.  But  our  coin  is  a welcome  exception,  for  it  records  a pleasant  incident.  Reccared’s  father 
Leovigildus,  was  extremely  fond  of  his  son,  and  upon  founding  a new  city,  gave  it  the  name  Reccopolis' 
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for  his  son’s  sake.  It  is  to  be  recorded  that  the  son  seems  to  have  returned  the  affection,  and  succeeded 
his  father  peacefully  upon  the  elder  king’s  natural  death.  Both  struck  coins  at  the  new  city,  which  after 
a time  seems  to  have  declined,  but  remains  as  commemorated  on  the  coins,  to  recall  a case  of  pious 
affection  in  a time  and  place  where  that  was  not  too  common  a virtue. 

VANDAL  COINS  FROM  CARTHAGE 
From  Notes  by  J.  P.  Derriman 

The  author  recently  having  an  opportunity  to  visit  Carthage,  dug  up  several  ancient  coins  at  the 
beach  near  that  place.  These  were  all  minimi  as  the  very  small  bronze  coins  which  formed  the  small 
change  of  the  Vandalic  period  (roughly  the  Vth  Century  A.D.)  are  termed.  Minimi  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  North  Africa,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  so  crude,  that  attribution  can  only  be  approxi- 
mate and  is  to  be  based  on  find  spot.  Now  since  most  of  the  coins  found  were  of  well  known  varie- 
ties which  have  already  been  assigned  to  the  Vandals,  but  a few  were  of  little  knowm  or  possibly  new 
types,  it  seems  desirable  that  a record  of  the  specimens  be  made. 

Relatively  little  has  been  done  on  these  tiny  and  not  too  beautiful  coins,  and  the  one  easily 
accessible  discussion  is  that  of  the  late  Warwick  Wroth,  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Vandals, 
Ostrogoths,  etc.  In  the  following  record  pieces  are  described  by  references  to  that  work,  where  pos- 
sible; specimens  not  exactly  resembling  pieces  in  the  British  Museum  collection  are  described  in  detail. 
All  have  on  the  obverse  a more  or  less  crude  head  to  right,  and  usually  no  traces  of  inscription,  although 
occasionaly  there  was  an  attempt  at  one.  Attention  is  called  to  the  varieties  not  exactly  like  any  in  BMC, 
namely,  10,  13,  16,  26,  30. 

1-9.  Reverse.  Rough  Victory  types,  as  BMC,  p.  17,  1 ff.  Nine  pieces. 

10-11.  Reverse  Chrismon.  Two  pieces.  Cf  BMC,  p.  36,  no.  158. 

12.  Similar,  obverse  reads  CONSTANT.  One  piece  possibly  not  local  imitation. 

13.  Reverse,  simplified  chrismon,  like  P with  a single  crossbar,  in  wreath.  Cf.  BMC,  p.  36,  158. 

14-15.  Reverse  XIII  (possibly  VOT/XIII)  like  BMC,  p.  28,  no.  86.  Two  pieces. 

16-18.  Reverse.  Simplified  chrismon  from  arms  of  which  depend  triangle  (possibly  an  attempt 
at  A W or  Alpha  and  Omega).  Three  coins.  New? 

19-20.  Reverse,  Tree.  As  BMC,  p.  26,  no.  68.  Two  pieces. 

21-25.  Reverse,  A.  As  BMC,  p.  34,  no.  141.  Five  pieces. 

26-27.  Reverse,  B.  Two  pieces.  New? 

28-29.  Reverse,  D.  As  BMC,  p.  35,  no.  150.  Two  pieces. 

30.  Reverse,  D and  small  trident  beneath  it.  One  piece.  New? 

The  pieces  described  under  no.  26-27  are  especially  interesting,  as  suggesting  that  the  letter  re- 
verses formed  a series,  and  that  at  least  C may  be  found  as  a reverse  type. 

This  is  perhaps  also  a good  place  to  record  that  some  new  evidence  of  the  provenance  of  the 

Roman  Imperial  Sestertii  and  Dupondii  and  As,  counterstamped  LXXXIII  and  XLII,  supposedly  by 
the  Vandals  has  been  found.  One  of  the  excessively  rare  sestertii  (of  Vespasian)  was  not  long  since 
brought  home  as  a souvenir,  a "duplicate"  of  the  Carthage  Museum,  by  an  American  Professor. 
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CELLULOID  MEDALS 

by  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott 

Material,  in  the  manufacture  of  coins  or  medals  is  of  course  of  only  incidental  interest.  The 
method  of  striking  is  usually  the  same  for  all  metals;  substitutes  for  metals  are  selected  only  as  they 
possess  properties  sufficiently  like  those  of  metals  to  allow  of  more  or  less  convenient  use.  Nevertheless, 
the  use  of  unusual  materials  has  a certain  interest,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  writer  has  at  times 
wondered  what  was  the  most  unusual  material  ever  used  for  a coinage  or  for  a medal.  Without  answer- 
ing that  question  in  any  definite  way,  one  is  conscious  that  experimental  use  has  been  made  of  odd  sub- 
stances. And  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  remark  on  one  experimental  usage  which  is  certainly 
unusual.  Indeed  the  writer  was  almost  tempted  to  use  the  word  unique,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  until 
recently  never  seen  but  one  medal  in  celluloid,  but  upon  inquiring  into  the  matter,  he  learned  that 
several  varieties  of  celluloid  medal  exist. 

It  is  true,  he  had  first  really  thought  of  the  matter  upon  considering  cases  for  "encased  postage 
stamps’’  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine.  But  in  these  things  striking 
is  not  clearly  the  process,  although  celluloid  cases  for  stamps  have  been  seen  that  may  indeed  be  struck. 
On  the  other  hand  a few  medals  or  medalets  do  exist  which  are  definitely  made  of  that  peculiar  material, 
and  seem  to  have  been  made  from  dies.  One  would  suppose  that  the  process  involved  heating  — for 
at  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  celluloid  should  easily  take  an  impression.  But  as  the  medals 
were  made  soon  after  the  first  discoveries  of  the  substance,  one  cannot  be  too  sure  just  what  experimental 
process  was  used.  That  it  was  used  however  is  clear,  for  the  pieces  to  be  described  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  far  more  often  seen  medals  and  tokens  in  hard  rubber,  and  other  plastic  material,  and 
at  least  one  bears  a statement  of  its  material  upon  it. 

Celluloid  is  a term  first  used  (according  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica)  in  1869  by  J.  W.  & 
I.  S.  Hyatt,  who  began  to  manufacture  it  in  this  country.  Celluloid  is  nitrated  cellulose,  into  the  making 
of  which  camphor  enters,  and  in  the  work  of  the  Messrs.  Hyatt  little  was  new  save  the  camphor  and 
certain  improved  mechanical  methods.  Certain  highly  similar  plastic  materials  had  been  made  in  England 
as  early  as  1855.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  new  plastic  was  at  first  considered  from  a rather  philos- 
ophic point  of  view  as  to  possible  usage  (just  as  was  aluminum)  and  the  idea  of  making  medals  was 
tried  out.  The  few  we  have  seen  seem  mostly  to  be  connected  with  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
1876.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  new  material  without  modification,  was  not  a quite  satisfactory  medium ; 
celluloid  was  to  be  used  in  many  ways,  but  as  a struck  medal,  despite  its  attractive  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  coloring,  it  has  certain  disadvantages.  The  principle  objection  seems  to  be  a tendency  of  the 
medals  to  show  a cracked  or  flaked  surface;  the  writer  has  seen  nearly  a dozen  specimens,  and  of  those 
three  or  four,  though  showing  no  signs  of  wear,  did  present  a rather  definitely  injured  surface.  The 
record  of  the  specimens  probably  could  be  extended  were  the  interest  of  collectors  aroused.  As  it  is 
celluloid  medals  will  be  found  rarely  save  in  the  miscellaneous  sections  of  the  cabinets  of  those  dealers 
and  collectors  who  go  in  for  everything  numismatic.  But  it  is  a principle  of  the  magazine  to  discuss 
neglected  fields,  and  some  illustrations  have  been  made  available  by  the  Messrs.  Stack 
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1875 

1.  Obverse.  Inscription  in  two  circles;  outer  reading;  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BUNKER  HILL;  inner,  JUNE  17,  1875;  JUNE  17,  1775.  View  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  sur- 
rounded by  rays. 

Reverse.  Inscription  in  two  circles  split  above  and  below ; TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  VISIT 
OF  THE  / 7TH  REGT.  NAT.  GUARD  / STATE  OF  N.  Y.  / TO  BOSTON  JUNE  17,  1875.  In 
center  monogram  of  "NG”  in  a belt  inscribed  PRO  PATRIA  ET  GLORIA. 

30  mm.;  colors  known,  red,  yellow.  (ANS,  Stacks.)  Recorded  by  Storer,  Numismatics  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 821,  in  brass,  silver,  copper  and  "rubber”  (the  last  perhaps  really  celluloid!) 

1876 

2.  Obverse.  Inscription  above  and  below  in  four  curved  lines;  EXPOSITION  OF  ALL 
NATIONS.  / CELLULOID  MEDAL.  /MEMORIAL  HALL./UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  View 
of  the  Hall. 

Reverse  The  Liberty  Bell  between  a Continental  and  Union  Soldier,  above  on  a label  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST;  in  exergue,  1776-1876. 

38  mm.;  red  (Mabbott). 

3.  Obverse.  THE  PATTERN  OF  PATRIOTISM  INDUSTRY  AND  PROGRESS.  Bust  of 
Washington  to  left. 

Reverse,  blank. 

27  mm.;  blue  (Stacks),  red  (Mabbott). 

4.  Within  a wreath  eight  line  inscription;  21st  / ANNIVERSARY  /OF  THE/JERSEY  CITY/ 

SUNDAY  / SCHOOLS  / MAY  22  / 1876. 

Reverse,  blank. 

27  mm.;  yellow,  red,  black.  (Stacks). 

Note.  Nos.  3 and  4 are  respectively  "obver  e”  and  "Reverse”  of  a medal  known  in  silver,  bronze, 
and  tin,  No.  373  in  Baker’s  Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington,  1885,  page  136,  where  no  record  is  found 
of  celluloid  strikes. 

1893. 

5.  Obverse.  SOUVENIR/— :— / COLUMBIAN/  EXPOSITION/  93.  (Incused) . 

Reverse.  RED  CROSS  / STOVES  AND  RANGES.  (Incused).  In  shape  of  a cross  with  loop 
for  suspension. 

22  mm.  (26  mm.  with  loop)  ; red,  with  gilt  letters.  (ANS) 

We  know  of  a number  of  political  tokens  struck  in  celluloid,  which  may  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  article. 


Celluloid  has  also  been  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  Transportation  Tokens,  etc. 
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A LITTLE-KNOWN  GARIBALDI  TOKEN 

by  Hans  Holzer 

Italy  is  a nation  of  freedom-loving  people  by  tradition,  and  not  the  least  reason  for  the  friendly 
treatment  afforded  the  nation  during  the  present  war  is  the  country’s  past  record. 

Among  the  souvenirs  of  an  earlier  struggle  for  liberty  and  liberation  is  a little-known  political 
token,  issued  to  honor  that  great  hero  of  Italy’s  fight  for  freedom,  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  The  piece  in 
question  is  a small  copper  token,  exactly  the  size  of  an  Italian  2 centesimi  piece  and,  in  fact,  imitating 
its  reverse  design,  seemingly  because  its  creators  wanted  it  to  pass  as  money,  unnoticed  while  slipped 
into  one’s  change,  but  read  and  understood  upon  discovery.  The  obverse  shows  the  bust  of  Italia  wear- 
ing a civic  crown  and  reads  "VIVA  ITALIA  UNITA — 4 NOV.  1866”  which  is  ’’Long  live  a united  Italy 
• — November  4th,  1866.”  The  reverse  has  a wreath  and  is  otherwise  blank,  but  there  are  two  letters, 
G G,  punched  in  afterwards.  These  we  interpret  as  standing  for  Guiseppe  Garibaldi  and  we  think  the 
piece  was  intended  to  be  adorned  with  initials  of  leading  revolutionists,  not  necessarily  Garibaldi’s  only. 

The  date  itself  seems  to  refer  to  the  battle  of  Mentana,  on  Papal  soil,  where  the  "Red  Shirts” 
under  Garibaldi  suffered  a crushing  defeat  by  the  hands  of  French  and  Pontifical  troops.  This  even, 
while  it  did  not  help  Garibaldi’s  cause  momentarily  by  any  means,  nevertheless  created  tremendous  ex- 
citement throughout  Europe  and  set  the  ball  of  unrest  rolling  over  Italy,  eventually  eliminating  the  States 
of  the  Roman  Church  as  a temporal  power. 

The  French  force  had  been  landed  October  29th,  1866,  under  the  command  of  deFeuilly,  its 
intervention  alone  saved  the  Pontificals  from  defeat  with  the  Garibaldi  troops  already  in  possession  of 
Monterotondo,  on  the  way  to  Rome.  Garibaldi  lost  800  of  his  5000  men  in  the  unequal  encounter.  He 
soon  was  arrested  but  later  released  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  home  on  Caprera  Island.  On  Septem- 
ber 20,  1870,  the  regular  Italian  army  carried  out  the  Old  Fighter’s  dream — unification  of  all  Italy 
with  Rome  as  the  capital. 


COUNTERMARKED  COINS  AND  BARS  ISSUED  DURING  THE  BRAZILIAN 

REVOLUTION — 1932-1934 

by  H.  D.  Gibbs 

Ten  years  ago,  a revolt  broke  out  in  the  Brazilian  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  a committee  was  formed 
to  finance  the  movement;  this  body  took  as  its  symbol  the  letters  C.  O.,  standing  for  'Campanha  (da) 
Ouro’  (gold  campaign).  ’ 

Sympathizers  were  asked  to  turn  in  any  money  they  were  able  to,  with  the  result  that  almost  any 
type  of  coin  may  be  found  countermarked  — Brazilian  coins  having  a tendency  to  circulate  a long  time 
after  they  are  issued. 


All  these  coins  received  at  the  Treasury  in  Sao  Paulo  were  then  counterstamped  with  a mark 
containing  a helmet,  beneath  which  was  the  date  1932,  beneath  which  were  the  letters  C O 

In  addition  to  counterstamping  existing  coins  _ for  purposes  of  propaganda  as  well  as  the  rais- 
ing of  campaign  funds  - a large  quantity  of  silver  coins,  and  a few  gold  coins,  were  melted  and  the 
metal  used  to  make  bars.  Of  these  bars  or  ingots,  100  were  issued  in  silver  and  12  in  gold 
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BRAZILIAN  REVOLUTIONARY 
BAR  OF  SAO  PAULO,  1932. 
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The  idea  to  issue  these  bars  originated  with  the  Brazilian  Numismatic  Society  during  the  siege 
of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo;  each  bar  was  accompanied  by  a certificate  similar  to  those  issued  with  the  early 
gold  bars  of  Brazil. 

Our  bar  is  90  mm.  long,  19  mm.  wide  and  11  mm.  thick;  the  fineness  is  50%.  On  the  sides, 
fineness  and  weight  are  stamped  in;  the  face  has  two  square  marks  containing  a helmeted  head  on  the  left, 
and  CO  over  1932  on  the  right;  between  the  two  marks  are  three  lines  of  inscription,  reading  FUNDIDO 
PELO  DEPART.  DE  OURO  / SANTA  CASA  DE  MISERICORDIA  / DE  S.PAULO  (Cast  by  the 
Department  of  Gold  — Municipal  Pawn  Shop  — of  Sao  Paulo).  The  reverse  of  the  bar  is  blank. 

The  Certificate  reads  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  DO  OURO  SANTA  CASA  DE  MISERICORDIA 

DE  S.PAULO  Guia  No Certificamos  q.  o Snr 

comprou  uma  barra  de  prata  das  100  fundidas  com  a prata  de  moedas  doadas  a 
CAMPANHA  DO  OURO  com  os  sequintes  caracteristicos : 

No - Titulo Pezo Sao  Paulo de. de  1934. 

Pela  Commissao  Impreso  em  papel  antigo. 

which  may  be  translated 

Department  of  Gold,  Municipal  Pawnshop  of  Sao  Paulo.  Serial  number.  We  certify 
Mr has  bought  a silver  bar  of  which  100  have  been  cast  from  coins  donated  to  the  gold  cam- 

paign with  the  following  distinctive  marks  — number,  fineness  and  weight,  Sao  Paulo,  date  (to  be 
filled  in),  by  the  committee  (MS  Signatures  filled  in)  Printed  on  old  paper, 

The  Revolution  was  ultimately  overcome  by  President  Getulio  Vargas  of  Brazil.  Thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Stuart  Mosher,  through  whom  the  bar  was  obtained  for  illustration. 

AUSTRALIAN  MINTS  AND  MINTMARKS 

by  J.  Hunt  Deacon 

(In  the  preparation  of  this  article  I have  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Whittle. 

Councillor  of  The  Association  of  Australian  Numismatists.  J.H.D.) 

Adelaide  Assay  Office.  This  office,  actually  the  first  minting  establishment  in  Australia,  issued 
Bullion  Reserve  Pieces  (gold),  and  coin-tokens  of  1852  authorized  by  the  Bullion  Acts. 

Australian  Mints.  See  under  'Sydney’,  'Melbourne’,  and  'Perth’. 

B.M.  These  initials,  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  truncation  of  the  head  of  George  V on 
Australian  coins,  denote  the  artist  responsible  for  the  designing  of  the  head  — Sir  Bertram  Mackennal. 
They  are  mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  erroneous  impression  that  they  signified  'British  Mint’. 

Bullion  Acts.  The  Bullion  Act  No.  1 (1852)  was  passed  (28/1/1852)  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  South  Australia,  and  given  Royal  Assent  on  the  same  day.  It  provided  for  the  coining  of 
an  assayed  bullion  gold  reserve  to  be  held  by  the  banks  against  a note  issue  (see  illustration  of  Ingot. 
Numismatist  1929  page  214).  The  Bullion  Act  No.  2 (1852)  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council 
of  South  Australia  on  11/11/1852,  and  given  Royal  Assent  on  the  23rd,  of  the  same  month.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  issuing  of  gold  coin-tokens  (see  illustration  Numismatist  1929  page  215).  Strictly  speak- 
ing the  Government  of  South  Australia  exceeded  its  powers  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill  authorizing  this 
last  issue. 
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Calcutta  Mint.  See  under  T,  its  mintmark. 

Colonial  Mints  working  for  Australia.  See  under  T (Calcutta). 

D.  Mintmark  of  Denver  (USA).  Issued  Australian  silver  1942-43. 

Deputy  Mint  Masters.  The  head  of  the  various  Mints  in  Australia  are  termed  Deputy  Masters. 
This  is  because  these  mints  are  strictly  branches  of  the  Royal  Mint,  London,  the  control  of  which  comes 
under  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  Master  of  His  Majesty’s  Mint.  The  names  of  the  various 
Deputy  Masters  can  be  obtained  from  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Mint. 

Dots  on  Reverses.  Certain  dots’  or  'pellets’  are  to  be  seen  on  the  pennies  of  1919-20.  These 
are  domestic  markings  of  the  Melbourne  and  Sydney  Mints. 

Foreign  Mints  working  for  Australia.  See  under  'D’  and  'S’  (Denver  and  San  Francisco 

Mints) . 

H.  Mintmark  of  the  minting  establishment  of  Ralph  Heaton  and  Sons,  Birmingham,  England. 
This  private  mint  received  orders  from  time  to  time  from  the  Royal  Mint,  London.  It  issued  for  Australia, 
silver  1914-1915  and  bronze  1912,  1914-1915. 

I.  Mintmark  of  the  Calcutta  Mint.  Owing  to  pressure  of  work  at  the  London  Mint  during  the 
1914-1918  War,  the  order  for  the  Australian  bronze  was  transferred  to  Calcutta.  The  same  happened 
in  the  present  war.  Issued  bronze  1916-1918  and  1942-43. 

London  Mint.  See  Royal  Mint,  London’. 

M.  Mintmark  of  the  Melbourne  Mint.  It  appeared  on  gold  1872-1931  and  silver  1916-1921. 

Mandatory  Territories.  Coinage  issued  from  Melbourne  Mint.  No  mintmark. 

Melbourne  Mint.  Opened  as  a branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  London.  Opened  for  receipt  of  gold 
July  1st,  1871,  and  for  coining  May  1872.  Proposals  were  made  that  this  mint  on  the  closing  of  the 
Sydney  Mint  and  the  closing  of  the  Perth  Mint  or  the  later  being  limited  to  refinery  work,  that  it  would 
become  the  Commonwealth  Mint.  The  same  reasons  against  this  were  advanced  as  with  the  Perth  Mint 
(q.v.).  Issued  without  mintmarks,  silver  1921-date;  bronze  1919-date  and  coinages  for  Mandatory  Terri- 
tories. 


Mintmarks.  See  under  S’,  'M’,  'P’,  'H’,  T,  star,  'S’  and  ’D’. 
by  Order-in-Council  of  January  14,  1871. 


The  first  two  were  authorized 


Mint  Masters.  See  under  'Deputy  Mint  Masters’. 

New  South  Wales.  Petitioned  for  the  establishment  of  a mint  Dec  1851  The  Order  i 
Council  approving  this  was  dated  August  19th,  1853. 

No  Mintmarks.  Coins  issued  either  by  Australian  Mints  or  for  Australia,  without  mintmarks 
are  referred  to  under  'Melbourne’,  ’Perth’,  ’Sydney’  and  'Royal  Mint’. 

P.  Mintmark  of  Perth  Mint.  It  appeared  on  gold  1899-1931. 


October,  1944 
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Perth  Mint.  The  British  Government  decided  to  establish  a branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  at  Perth 
as  early  as  1894  (Roy.  Mint  Report  1985/40).  Order-in-Council  for  same  was  dated  Oct.  13th,  1897, 
and  authorized  to  take  effect  in  six  months.  This  was  prosponed  in  March  (7th),  1898  when  the  date 
for  opening  was  extended  another  three  months.  Buildings  were  ready  in  November  1898,  having  been 
held  by  strikes,  and  the  machinery  was  erected  by  May  1899.  Opened  for  the  receipt  of  gold  on  June 
20th,  1899. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  move  to  close  the  Sydney  Mint,  it  was  suggested  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Western  Australia  that  the  Perth  Mint  might  either  be  closed,  or  become  a refinery  mint  only. 
The  Government  refused  to  consider  any  move  which  would  cancel  the  privilege  of  coining  sovereigns; 
and  consequently  the  mint  is  still  a branch  of  the  Royal  Mint.  Issued  bronze  coins  without  mintmark, 
1921-1923,  and  1941-1943. 

Petitions  for  the  Establishment  of  Mints.  See  under  New  South  Wales’,  'South  Australia’ 
and  'Victoria’. 

Private  Mints  working  for  Australia.  See  under  H’. 

Refinery  Mint.  See  under  'Perth  Mint’. 

Royal  Mint,  London.  Issued,  without  mintmarks,  the  following  Australian  coinages,  Silver 
1910-1915,  and  bronze  191 1-1915.  Transferred  orders  to  Calcutta  and  Melbourne  (q.v.) 

S.  Mintmark  of  the  Sydney  Mint.  It  appeared  on  gold  1871-1931,  also  mintmark  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  (USA).  Issued  Australian  silver  1942-1943. 

South  Australia.  Petitioned  for  the  Establishment  of  a Mint  in  October  1852.  Established 

its  own  mint  (See  under  'Adelaide  Assay  Office’). 

* 

Star.  Mintmark  of  the  Sydney  Mint.  It  appeared  on  the  Shillings  of  1921  only. 

Sydney  Mint.  This  mint  was  opened  for  the  receipt  of  gold  on  May  14th,  1855,  and  the  first 
coin  was  struck  on  23rd,  of  June  of  the  same  year  Proposals  were  made  by  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  for  its  closing  in  1923,  but  its  life  was  extended  by  the  Federal  Government  placing  larger 
orders  with  it.  On  April  30th,  1926  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  cancelled  the  Order-in- 
Council  authorizing  the  receipt  of  gold.  The  last  silver  coin  issued  there  was  on  May  5th,  and  the 
last  gold  deposit  was  made  on  June  30th.  The  last  gold  coins  struck  there  were  on  August  11th,  and 
the  last  bronze  on  October  13th.  The  date  of  the  Order-in-Council  closing  the  Mint  was  November  5th, 
and  authorized  its  close  as  from  January  1st,  1927.  On  December  31st,  1926,  the  Sydney  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Mint  ceased  to  operate. 

SYDNEY  MINT.  These  words  appeared  on  the  reverse  of  the  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
of  1855-1870.  By  Order-in-Council  of  Jan.  14th,  1871,  the  types  and  designs  of  the  Australian  Minted 
gold  was  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Imperial  issue  except  for  the  addition  of  the  mintmark. 

Victoria.  Petitioned  for  the  establishment  of  a mint  in  July  1852.  The  Melbourne  Mint  was 
opened  by  authority  of  an  Order-in-Council  dated  Aug.  10th,  1869. 

War-Time  Orders.  See  under  'Calcutta’,  'Denver’,  San  Francisco’  and  'Melbourne’. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  FREAK  1943-S  NICKEL 

by  Joseph  B.  Stack 

The  illustration  shows  a highly  unusual  freak  of  the  1943-S  nickel  that  recently  came  into  my 
possession.  While  I have  seen  many  coins  of  all  periods  that  were  more  or  less  off  center,  I cannot  recall 
any  other  coin  of  which  the  impression  is  so  imperfect,  the  design  being  almost  entirely  off  the  flan. 
Such  a piece  could  of  course  be  caused  by  slipping  of  the  machinery.  Apparently  the  full  force  of  the 
striking,  hitting  only  a portion  of  the  planchet,  flattened  out  the  metal  on  one  side  to  about  one  third 
the  size  of  the  original  blank  in  addition.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  when  too  small  a planchet 
is  inserted  between  dies,  if  the  striking  force  is  pow  erful  enough  the  metal  flattens  out  to  fill  the  available 
space  between  the  dies.  I have  seen  specimens  of  the  U.  S.  nickel  struck  on  planchets  meant  for  the  one 
cent  piece,  and  the  metal  was  there  thinned  out  in  a similar  manner,  but  more  regularly  if  the  blow  of 
striking  was  properly  centered.  In  the  process  of  coining  a good  many  pieces  are  always  made  imper- 
fectly, just  as  in  printing  the  paper  is  occasionally  inserted  wrongly  in  the  press  and  produces  printers’ 
waste.  At  the  1936  numismatic  conference  in  London,  the  Royal  Mint  allowed  the  visiting  numismatists 
to  see  the  pieces  caught  in  the  inspection  of  the  product  before  its  release.  In  all  modern  mints  and 
probably  even  in  the  ancient  world,  badly  misstruck  coins  usually  are  taken  back  and  recoined.  It  is 
decidedly  unusual  for  a badly  irregular  coin  to  escape  destruction,  and  how  this  one  passed  inspection 
is  puzzling,  although  where  thousands  of  coins  are  made  such  things  do  occur  naturally.  The  few  that 
do  escape  in  any  case  form  an  interesting  series. 

FIND  OF  INDIAN  PUNCHMARKED  COINS 

by  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott 

In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  ANCIENT  INDIA  (1936),  Mr.  John  Allan  was 
at  last  able  to  set  the  study  of  the  early  punchmarked  silver  coins  on  a scientific  basis.  By  examining  a 
very  large  number  of  specimens,  he  demonstrated  that  the  once  baffling  punches  occur  in  systematic  com- 
binations, obviously  applied  separately  but  in  a single  operation  of  mints  of  no  mean  size.  Barring  cer- 
tain rare  aberrant  types,  the  regular  punchmarked  coins  bear  on  the  obverse  five  punches,  on  the  reverse 
one  or  none.  Large  numbers  of  coins  show  an  identical  set  of  three  obverse  stamps  and  one  reverse,  com- 
bined with  two  other  obverse  stamps  varying  only  within  limits.  There  is  also  literary  evidence  that 
ancient  Indian  money  changers  knew  where  coins  were  made,  though  their  "eyes  suffered.”  But  while 
we  now  know  the  coins  must  be  government  issues,  the  more  common  kinds  are  probably  those  of  the 
Maurya  (Peacock)  Dynast}’  (to  which  the  great  Asoka  belonged)  and  that  the  stamps  are  theoretically 
capable  of  interpretation,  almost  nothing  is  yet  known  about  an  approach  to  interpretation. 

Mr.  Allan  expressed  a hope  for  publication  of  find  material  in  this  field.  We  have  recently  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  M.  F.  Schulman  examined  a number  of  punchmarked  coins  from  a dealer’s  stock- 
three  being  covered  with  a peculiar  greenish  and  blue  mineral  deposit  that  makes  it  clear  they  are  from 
a single  find.  The  deposit  brushes  off  easily,  and  no  certainty  could  be  felt  on  additional  specimens. 
The  pieces  were  of  the  following  kinds. 

1.  As:  BMC,  p.  41,  no.  7 Class  2,  Group  V,  Variety  C. 

2.  As:  BMC,  p.  51,  no.  57 Class  2,  Group  VII,  Variety  L. 

3.  As:  BMC,  p.  21,  no.  52 Class  2,  Group  I,  Variety  G. 
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Pieces  of  all  these  kinds  occur  together  with  other  kinds  in  the  Karimnager  find  (BMC,p.lii). 
but  although  the  location  of  the  present  find  is  not  known,  there  is  one  point  of  considerable  interest. 
No.  3,  which  does  not  have  a sun  symbol  seems  to  have  been  almost  uncirculated  when  buried,  unlike 
the  others. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  ultimately  to  distinguish  between  the  coins  of 
Chandragupta,  Bindusara,  and  Asoka  himself.  It  now  is  at  least  time  to  ask  the  question,  do  the  sun 
symbols  mark  earlier  issues?  Are  the  three  tiny  figures  often  found  on  "sunless”  coins  those  of  the  war 
god,  and  prior  to  Asoka’s  religious  conversion?  Is  the  peacock  often  found  to  be  taken  as  a Maurya 
symbol,  the  peacock  dynasty? 

THREE  U.  S.  PATTERN  OR  TRIAL  PIECES 

by  Morton  M.  Stack 

I.  1808  PATTERN  EAGLE 

No  United  States  Eagles  were  struck  from  1805  to  1837.  The  last  year  of  the  early  larger  de- 
sign were  coined  in  1804,  and  the  first  of  the  new  design  with  slightly  reduced  gold  content  were  made 
in  1838.  However,  although  no  pieces  were  struck  in  gold  for  circulation  during  the  interim,  some  trial 
pieces  were  made  at  the  mint.  Adams  and  Woodin  record  under  the  numbers  27  and  28  Half-Eagles 
of  1808  in  silver,  with  plain  and  reeded  edges  respectively.  Herewith  is  illustrated  an  Eagle,  dated  1808, 
struck  in  copper  gilt  with  reeded  edge.  In  some  ways  the  piece  is  puzzling,  because  although  the  head 
resembles  that  of  the  1804  coins,  only  12  stars  show,  six  on  each  side  of  the  bust.  On  the  reverse  also 
the  clouds  are  as  in  1804,  but  there  are  only  12  stars.  The  stars  on  the  obverse  and  the  lettering  on 
the  reverse  are  rather  smaller  than  on  the  earlier  coins,  the  R of  AMERICA  is  rather  poorly  cut.  If  there 
was  some  plan  to  strike  the  gold  coinage  in  1808,  this  was  presumably  a rejected  design;  the  size  is 
about  2 mm.  wider  than  in  1804,  and  somewhat  thinner. 

II.  1821  HALF  DOLLAR  IN  COPPER 

The  illustration  shows  the  1821  half  dollar  struck  in  copper.  This  is  obviously  struck  from 
original  dies  with  the  edge  lettered  as  on  the  standard  issue  in  silver.  There  is  an  extremely  wide 
space  between  2 and  1 in  the  date,  and  the  last  numeral  is  slightly  double  cut.  There  are  two  pos- 
sible explanations  of  the  piece.  One  is  that  it  is  an  experiment  to  try  a new  pair  of  dies.  The  other  is 
that  it  is  a "restrike’ ’ made  before  the  destruction  of  the  dies.  Adams  and  Woodin,  no.  34,  is  a trial 
impression  of  the  obverse  of  the  1822  Half  Dollar  in  copper,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  made  just 
before  the  die  was  destroyed.  In  the  absence  of  records  it  is  hard  to  determine  which  class  our  piece 
belongs  to.  The  coin  however  is  not  struck  with  special  care,  and  while  there  are  no  die  breaks  of  any 
size,  the  dies  seem  to  show  slight  rust  spots.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  a restrike  may  be  slightly  more 
probable. 

HI.  1868  PATTERN  NICKEL 

The  year  1868  was  the  second  in  which  the  new  design  of  the  nickel  was  in  use,  in  which  there 
are  no  rays  between  the  stars.  However,  the  illustration  shows  a five  cent  piece  with  distinct  new  minor 
variations  from  the  standard  design.  It  is  a fraction  of  a millimeter  wider  than  the  usual  nickel,  the 
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shield,  date  and  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  are  notably  larger  than  on  the  regular  coinage.  On 
the  reverse  the  lettering  is  larger  than  that  on  the  regular  issue,  but  the  5 and  the  stars  are  of  normal 
size. 

The  metal  seems  not  to  be  the  normal  copper  nickel  alloy,  nor  yet  pure  nickel,  but  something  re- 
sembling Feuchtwanger  metal.  Is  this  a pattern  ? 

A NEW  VARIETY  OF  JACKSON  TOKENS 

by  Carl  Wurtzbach 

I am  well  aware  that  any  critical  comments  on  modern  changes  as  compared  with  "the  good 
old  times”  are  often  the  croakings  of  some  "has  been”  or  of  those  so  set  in  long  confirmed  habits 
and  personal  opinions  as  to  be  obstinate  or  stubborn  against  any  changes.  However,  after  6 5 years’  ex- 
perience in  numismatic  pursuits  and  actively  interested  as  ever,  I am  daring  once  more  to  deplore  the 
modern  tendency  to  lack  of  interest  in  those  series  in  our  national  coinage  that  have  to  do  with  the 
beginning  of  our  great  nation  and  of  those  later  issues  that  played  an  important  part  in  its  preservation. 

Collecting  the  regular  mint  issues  is  important,  affording  much  pleasure  and  effort  to  complete 
a series  also  affording  much  profit.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  these  issues  never  would  have  been 
uttered  had  the  first  ones  failed  in  their  purpose.  Also,  I am  sure  that  one  tires  more  quickly  of  the 
regular  issues. 

The  lack  of  great  historical  reference  on  our  regular  coins  compels  the  student  collector  to  prefer 
the  irregular  issues;  save  only  our  most  popular  of  all  U.S.  coins,  the  large  copper  cents  up  to  1814. 
These  are  intensely  interesting  because  each  coin  seems  different.  After  1814  the  charm  consists  in  se- 
curing perfect  specimens  chiefly.  But  that  no  two  are  alike  in  color  and  striking  adds  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  studying  them.  To  such  great  student  collectors  as  George  H.  Clapp,  Henry  C.  Hines  and 
Howard  Newcomb,  our  early  U.  S.  cents  represent  of  course  specimens  of  our  national  coinage  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  common  people.  But  far  more  do  they  bring  vital  contact  with  the  genius  and  art  of 
the  designers  striving  to  express  their  own  personalities,  resulting  in  the  beautiful  artistic  designs  of  our 
cents,  especially  those  from  1793  to  1797. 

A photograph  in  color  of  the  matchless  set  of  1793  cents  assembled  by  Mr.  Clapp  would  be 
as  artistic  and  beautiful  as  an  oil  painting.  It  speaks  well  for  our  numismatic  future  that  this  series 
maintains  its  popular  interest. 

One  series  now  unfortunately  much  neglected  are  the  Hard  Times  Tokens  of  1833-1844.  It  is 
not  a national  coinage,  but  one  deeply  important  during  the  darkest  decade  of  our  national  life,  darker 
even  than  the  Civil  War  period. 

Two  great  contributions  of  that  awful  period  loom  as  mountain  peaks;  the  giants  of  intellect  and 
noble  statesmanship  the  times  produced  — Webster,  Clay,  Seward,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Jackson,  Harrison 
and  others;  the  other  these  tokens  issued  for  political  and  commercial  purposes,  and  having  the  same 
intrinsic  value  as  our  regular  coinage. 

After  specie  payments  were  suspended  they  quickly  became  a circulating  medium  with  the  Govern- 
ment not  interfering  with  the  "unlawful”  proceeding— the  people  were  spared  the  inconvenience  and 
hardship  of  reverting  to  barter  or  estimating  the  purchasing  value  of  pieces  of  soap  or  buttons.  Even 
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a casual  acquaintance  with  what  the  people  had  to  endure  during  those  ten  years  would  help  us  forget  3 
little  gas  shortage  or  the  price  of  tenderloin  steak  at  present. 

In  the  Golden  Age  of  Collecting  a set  of  these  Tokens  were  always  near  the  top  in  the  interest 
of  prominent  collectors.  In  fact  many  of  them  valued  their  set  of  Tokens  along  with  Colonials  highest 
of  all. 

If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  then  these  Tokens  should  command  high  interest  in  numismatics. 

Struck  in  brass,  copper,  Feuchtwanger  metal,  nickel,  silver  and  white  metal,  with  no  two  alike  in 
appearance  and  each  representing  some  individual,  commercial,  financial  or  polical  interest,  they  are  of 
the  greatest  historical  value. 

A study  of  the  first  five  numbers  will  provide  more  knowledge  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  times 
than  an  ordinary  course  in  American  History.  A study  of  these  Tokens  brought  to  light  a long  existing 
error  in  attributing  to  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinchney  (who  did  use  the  phrase  in  his  reply  to  Tallyrand) 
authorship  of  the  well  known  patriotic  sentiment  "Millions  for  Defense  but  not  one  cent  for  Tribute”. 
The  real  author  was  Robert  Goodloe  Harper  in  his  speech  at  a banquet  given  in  honoi  of  John  Marshall. 
This  is  but  one  notable  illustration. 

During  the  early  1900’s  I made  an  intense  study  of  these  Tokens  and  learned  much  from  Lyman 
H.  Low,  who  compiled  the  valuable  reference  work  covering  these  issues,  from  "Uncle”  Joe  Levick  (who 
told  me  the  inside  story  of  the  so-called  "Bushnells”),  Dr.  B.  P.  Wright  and  such  great  collectors  as 
De  Witt  Smith  of  my  own  town,  Dr.  Thomas  Hall,  Hillyer  Ryder  and  Edgar  H.  Adams. 

My  set,  the  most  complete  in  Low’s  numbers  ever  formed,  was  greatly  helped  by  acquiring  the 
excellent  collection  of  Dr.  Wright,  who  began  collecting  Tokens  and  Store  Cards  before  the  Civil  War. 

One  virtue  of  the  series  for  collectors  is  that  the  beginner  may  obtain  many  of  them  in  satisfactory 
condition  at  little  expense,  while  the  advanced  collector  will  find  things  difficult  enough  when  he  goes 
after  the  great  rarities. 

Of  very  rare  pieces  there  are  several,  and  three  varieties  are  supposed  to  be  unique.  One  of 
these  is  No.  2 which  I saw  after  Mr.  De  Witt  Smith  obtained  it  from  the  late  David  Proskey  and  which, 
I believe,  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  C.  C.  Boyd. 

A second  is  No.  57,  now  owned,  I believe,  by  a New  York  dealer.  A third  is  the  Herring 
piece,  Low  No.  161,  which  was  at  one  time  in  my  collection  and  later  in  that  of  the  late  Virgil  Brand; 
its  present  whereabouts  I do  not  know.  (By  the  way,  Herring  is  the  correct  form,  not  "Henning”). 
Low  gave  great  attention  to  the  series,  but  a few  added  varieties  have  been  turning  up  from  time  to  time. 
A number  of  these  I published  in  the  NUMISMATIST  for  March,  1910;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Ezra 
Reed  has  given  a good  deal  of  new  and  valuable  information. 

However,  I shall  conclude  this  article  by  describing  one  more  piece  which  I believe  has  been 
previously  but  once  published. 

Obverse  rather  similar  to  that  of  Low  No.  1,  a bust  of  Jackson,  but  of  unusually  youthful  appear- 
ance, with  no  wrinkles  on  the  forehead  and  with  the  locks  of  hair  more  neatly  arranged.  Reverse  as 
No.  1. 
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In  the  1910  article  I had  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  obverse  dies 
for  the  pieces  called  "No.  1”  by  Low,  one  showing  the  hair  standing  up  much  more  forcibly  than  the 
other. 

The  three  varieties  are  illustrated  herewith  and  it  can  be  seen  that  the  new  one  (center),  differs 
far  more  from  the  others — it  is  perhaps  the  least  faithful  portrait  of  the  three. 

QUAINT  AND  CURIOUS  MONEYS  OF  AFRICA  — III. 

by  Howard  D.  Gibbs 

FRENCH  GUINEA 

This  section  of  West  Africa  does  not  seem  to  have  had  as  many  kinds  of  native  money  as  some 
other  regions,  but  there  is  one  kind  of  iron  money  almost  exactly  like  the  Gizzi  Penny  of  Sierra  Leone, 
only  heavier  and  longer,  running  from  15  to  25  inches.  Some  time  ago  a large  package  of  native  money 
arrived  from  the  Paris  office  of  the  French  West  Africa  Trading  Co.,  containing  a collection  formed  at 
my  request  by  each  of  their  seven  trading  centers  in  Africa.  To  my  surprise,  these  pieces  were  from  a 
district  almost  1000  miles  away  and  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  known  to  collectors.  These  pieces 
are  called  "quinzes”. 

STONE  MONEY : Small  stones,  some  black  and  some  red,  with  holes  drilled  in  the  center  seem 
to  have  been  used  here  many  years  ago  but  their  history  seems  lost,  as  the  oldest  chiefs  remember  only 
that  they  were  valued  and  used  as  money  in  the  early  days. 

OTHER  MONEY : Rings  of  copper  and  brass,  cowrie  shells,  trade  beads  are  also  used  here  but 
they  seem  to  have  come  from  other  districts  in  trade. 

PORTUGUESE  WEST  AFRICA  (ANGOLA) 

This  district  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  visited  by  white  traders,  as  Portuguese  mariners  landed  here 
as  early  as  1600.  The  oldest  known  native  money  is  a large  iron  piece  in  the  shape  of  a pestal  or  grain 
grinder  and  often  weighs  10  to  15  pounds. 

Although  no  longer  used,  they  are  valued  highly  by  the  natives  and  seem  to  represent  their  sav- 
ings, or  reserve  funds;  they  will  not  part  with  them  except  for  a high  price. 

Many  kinds  of  ring  money  are  in  use.  The  famous  Melville  Collection  (shown  at  the  World’s 

Fair  in  California  in  1907  and  now  owned  by  the  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science)  contained  hundreds  of 
these  money  bracelets.  Some  of  these  are  flexible,  being  made  of  fine  copper,  brass  and  silver  wire 
apparently  hammered  from  thicker  copper  and  brass  wire,  and  wound  on  various  kinds  of  native  reed  or 
fiber.  Bracelets  of  hard  reed  are  also  used.  One  of  the  most  curious  media  in  use  here  centuries  ago 
were  the  tail  hairs  of  elephants.  When  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  this  area  about  1600  they  found  as 
the  most  valued  possession  of  the  native  chiefs  the  hairs  of  an  elephant  which  were  worn  around  the 

forehead  and  on  the  arms.  Because  of  the  fact  that  elephant  hide  is  more  than  two  inches  thick,  the 

natives,  armed  only  with  crude  spears  and  arrows,  or  knives,  were  seldom  able  to  kill  any  of  these  huge 
animals  so  that  when  one  was  killed,  the  tail  became  the  property  of  the  Chief.  Recognizing  the  possibili- 
ties of  trade,  the  Portuguese  with  their  guns  had  no  trouble  in  killing  many  more  elephants.  The  tails, 
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Above: — Brass  tree  frog,  once  used  as  money  in  the  Bamoon  District,  French  Cameroons. 

(Kobel  Photo.  Gibbs  Collection). 


Below : — Elephant  tail  hairs  used  as  money  in  Portuguese  Angola. 
(Kobel  Photo.  Gibbs  Collection). 
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which  consist  of  about  two  hundred  hairs  as  thick  as  bale  wire,  were  traded  to  the  native  chiefs  for 
slaves.  Many  of  the  colonies  and  islands  owned  by  Portugal  were  supplied  with  labor  in  this  manner. 
These  hairs  are  still  highly  valued  although  no  longer  used  as  money. 

Many  of  them  are  made  into  bracelets  and  decorated  with  small  cubes  of  ivory  for  trading  pur- 
poses. Several  curious  specimens  in  the  Melville  Collection,  labelled  as  money,  have  never  been  described 
before,  to  my  knowledge.  These  are  long  spears,  about  6 ft.  in  length,  made  of  soft  native  copper — so 
soft  in  fact,  that  they  would  bend  under  their  own  weight  if  held  at  one  end.  Whether  these  were  used 
for  money,  or  simply  represented  wealth,  or  were  made  for  ceremonial  purposes,  we  do  not  know. 

IVORY  COAST 

Little  native  money  seems  to  have  existed  in  this  district  and  whar  was  in  use  apparently  came 
from  adjoining  areas.  Most  of  it  consisted  of  trade  beads,  bracelets  of  copper  and  brass,  cowrie  shells, 
salt;  however,  there  is  one  type  of  iron  piece  which  is  hard  to  explain.  I have  described  the  iron 
pennies  of  Sierra  Leone  and  their  longer  counterpart  from  Konokry  Coast.  In  this  district  there  appar- 
ently was  in  use,  long  ago,  an  identical  kind  of  money,  except  that  it  was  6 feet  long  and  was  not  made 
of  wrought  iron.  My  own  specimen  and  that  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  are  all  I have  heard 
of  in  America. 

ABYSSINIA  (ETHIOPIA) 

This  backward  country  has  had  few  native  media  of  exchange  and  with  few  exceptions,  coined 
money  was  never  in  general  circulation.  The  principal  money  consisted  of  salt,  brass,  cartridge  shells, 
trade  beads,  and  gold  rings. 

SALT:  This  has  always  been  the  most  important  currency  in  Ethiopia  and  exists  in  two  differ- 
ent shapes.  One  is  almost  square,  about  8 by  6",  with  a groove  through  the  center  so  it  could  be  broken 
in  half;  the  others  are  long,  square  bars  which  come  in  three  definite  sizes.  They  are  from  1 to  3"  square 
and  from  12  to  18"  long. 

CARTRIDGE  SHELLS:  Prior  to  the  Italian  occupation,  empty  brass  cartridge  shells  were  very 
acceptable  although  I have  never  been  able  to  find  out  just  why  they  were  used  as  money  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  That  they  were  definitely  used  as  money  cannot  be  questioned  as  I have  had  this  infor- 
mation from  missionaries  located  in  several  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  have  actually  received  speci- 
mens from  the  National  Bank  in  Addis  Ababa. 

TRADE  BEADS:  Many  kinds  of  bright  colored  beads  have  been  generally  used  and  some  of 
them  go  back  several  centuries.  Their  value  varied  according  to  the  kind  and  the  distance  from  the  main 
towns  where  they  were  obtainable. 

GOLD:  Gold  dust  and  small  rings  of  pure  gold  were  used  in  important  transactions  and  were 
the  . principal  currency  used  in  buying  guns  and  ammunition.  In  fact,  attempts  to  obtain  these  gold  rings 
through  the  usual  sources  met  with  failure  until  handled  by  a Syrian  trader  who  probably  used  methods 
which  the  missionaries  would  not  countenance. 

COINED  MONEY:  There  are  some  rare  early  coins  of  early  Ethiopia  but  they  are  hard  to 
obtain  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  white  traders  introduced  into  this  country  the  Maria  Theresa  Thaler 
of  Austria,  dated  1780,  which  became  very  popular  and  was  the  only  coined  money  readily  accepted  by 
the  natives. 
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In  fact  it  was  so  popular  that  the  natives  would  not  accept  anything  but  these  dollars,  dated  1780, 
resulting  in  the  same  coin  being  struck  year  after  year  with  the  same  date.  Italy  purchased  the  rights 
from  Austria  to  use  this  coin  die  and  struck  coins  after  occupation  of  the  country.  Coins  have  been 
struck  by  Ethiopia  itself,  but  only  in  limited  quantities  and  they  were  never  in  general  circulation  except 
in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  and  were  no  longer  acceptable  if  worn  down. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SOUDAN 

There  are  few  native  monies  in  this  area  although  there  were  several  standard  media  generally 
acceptable  along  the  Nile  river.  Most  of  these  were  manufactured  in  Khartoum  and  used  in  trade  with 

the  natives.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Museum  for  our  information  and  representative 

specimens. 

IRON:  Pieces  of  iron  made  into  various  standard  shapes  have  been  used  for  many  years.  Some 
are  in  the  form  of  a crude  hoe,  round  and  flat,  with  a hollow  end  for  a handle  but  they  were  not  sharp 

on  the  ends  or  edge  and  were  used  by  the  natives  to  be  hammered  into  any  desired  shape  or  weapon. 

Long  crude  spear  and  arrow  heads,  chisels  and  axes  were  also  used.  These  were  not  weapons  either,  hav- 
ing no  sharp  edges,  but  they  could  readily  be  made  into  weapons  and  tools  by  native  blacksmiths. 

TRADE  BEADS:  Many  kinds  of  beads  made  of  porcelain,  glass,  and  other  materials  have  been 
in  general  use  for  centuries.  The  most  valuable  ones  are  of  agate  and  are  highly  prized. 


Wealthy  natives  also  have  necklaces  of  fine  pearls  although  these  are  seldom  worn  and  have  no 
definite  place  in  their  monetary  transactions. 

AFRICA  IN  GENERAL 

The  previous  chapters  have  covered  the  specific  use  of  various  media.  We  will  now  cover  in  a 
general  way  monies  used  throughout  the  Dark  Continent. 


On  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  rivers  gold  dust  was  the  principal  medium.  A weight  equal  in  value 
to  about  $2.50  was  called  a "minkalli”  and  its  standard  in  countries  bordering  these  rivers.  It  was 
equivalent  to  3000  cowries,  which  is  the  currency  prevailing  to  this  day  throughout  the  Soudan.  The 
cowrie  is  an  eastern  article  and  was  known  to  be  in  circulation  in  Timbuctoo  as  early  as  the  11th  Cen- 
tury. Along  the  coastal  areas  they  are  usually  strung  in  strings  or  bunches  of  one  or  two  hundred,  in  the 
interior  they  are  usually  handled  singly.  They  have  many  native  names.  The  Mandingoes  called  them 
"kaulo”,  the  Haussa,  "uri”.  In  Bornu  they  were  known  as  "kungonga”,  in  Bagirimi  "keme-keme”,  in 
Waday  "kemti”.  Cowries  circulated  along  the  entire  course  of  the  Niger  river  but  in  the  district  west  of 
the  river  and  south  of  Timbuctoo,  strips  of  cotton  cloth  two  hands  wide  constituted  the  standard.  These 
strips  were  called  "abaga”  by  the  natives  and  "tari”  by  the  Arabs  and  were  valued  by  the  Arabs  at  100 
cowries.  Cowries  were  also  current  in  Upper  Guinea.  In  Dahomey  2000  made  one  "head”  but  the  values 
fluctuated  in  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Youriba.  In  Adamawa  on  the  Benue  river  narrow  cotton  strips 
called  "leppi”  were  the  standard.  Similar  strips  were  also  used  in  Logon,  in  the  province  of  Bornu 
and  were  called  "gabaga”.  Four  "gabaga”  made  32  kungona,  equal  to  one  "roti”  the  ancient  standard 
of  the  country,  viz.,  one  pound  of  copper.  In  many  sections  grain  is  used  extensively  as  a definite  stand- 
ard of  exchange.  It  was  called  Dhourra  or  Dokhen  ’.  Along  the  Nile  river,  dhourra  was  the  prin- 
cipal currency  and  the  standard  is  the  moud  a small  measure  of  "dhourra”.  This  likewise  prevailed 
at  Mahass  with  an  addition  of  a "pike  of  linen  cloth”  of  which  shirts  were  made,  30  pike  making  a 
piece  valued  at  about  a dollar. 
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Plate  V 


(Photo  by  Kobel  Feature  Photos,  Frankfort,  Ind.  Courtesy  of  the  Author.) 


Below. — Baluba  coppers,  found  in  the  Zimbabee  ruins, 
near  the  Lualaba  River,  Belgian  Congo. 


(Courtesy  of  the  author  & Buffalo  Museum  of  Science) 


QUAINT  AND  CURIOUS  MONEYS  OF  AFRICA 

Top  left: — Neck  Ring  Money,  Island  of  Nias. 

Top  right : — Salt  Brick  Money,  Abyssinia. 

Bottom  left: — FFeavy  Gold  Ring  Money,  Island  of  Nias. 

Bottom  right: — Snake,  Lizzard  & Bird  Money,  Bamoon  District, 
French  Cameroons. 

(reduced) 
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Plate  VI 


'Baluba  Cross”  or  wife-buying  copper  money  used  by  the  Baluba  tribe  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 
(Reduced). — (Photo  by  E.  W.  Teale.  Gibbs  Collection.) 


— QUAINT  AND  CURIOUS  MONEYS  OF  AFRICA  - 
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In  Abyssinia,  as  already  stated,  cloth,  salt,  cartridge  shells  and  many  kinds  of  beads  are  used  as 
money.  Small  glass  beads  made  from  old  bottles  ground  down  into  beads  are  called  "boorjookes”. 
Each  province  has  its  own  favorite  medium  and  each  province  its  own  particular  bead  and  they  differ  in 
color,  quantity,  size  and  value.  At  Tewawa  on  the  borders  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  cotton  cloths  are 
the  standard.  These  are  about  the  size  of  a towel,  just  enough  to  go  around  the  middle  and  they  pass 
for  currency  all  over  Atbara,  being  called  "didmoor”,  in  the  place  of  small  silver  money.  Cloth  passes  cur- 
rent throughout  the  Province  of  Tigre.  Beads,  needles,  cohol,  incense  and  blocks  of  salts  are  used  for 
currency.  In  Tigre  salt  which  is  obtained  from  mines  near  the  Red  Sea  is  valued  at  200  pieces  for  a dollar. 

These  blocks  are  about  8 inches  square.  In  the  Province  of  Gojam  they  are  worth  30,  while  in 
the  country  of  Gallas,  south  of  Abyssinia,  8 equal  a dollar. 

From  this  description  of  the  currency  of  Africa  it  is  easy  to  see  the  influence  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  articles  imported  by  the  white  traders  and  used  as  currency  by  the  natives  consisted  mainly  of  cow- 
ries, many  kinds  of  trade  beads,  copper  and  brass  wire,  copper  rods  and  cloth.  With  the  exception  of 
cloth  none  of  these  media  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  natives  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  white  men. 

The  old  and  tried  principle  of  supply  and  demand  is  well  illustrated  by  many  of  the  media 
used.  Where  iron  was  scarce,  it  was  highly  prized  and  eagerly  purchased  from  natives,  who  had  it  avail- 
able. Where  grain  was  grown,  or  salt  was  dug,  it  was  exported  and  readily  exchanged  for  such  things 
as  were  acceptable  in  the  districts  surrounding  such  areas. 

(To  be  continued) 


x-  * >f  x- 


X-  X- 


THE  BREAD  TOKENS  OF  HILDESHEIM 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Dudley  Butler  of  New  York,  who  owns  the  piece,  we  are  able  to 
illustrate  what  amounts  to  a curious  17th  Century  parallel  to  our  modern  ration  books.  Issued  by  the 
German  City  of  Hildesheim  between  1601  and  1660,  these  bread  tokens  exist  in  the  denominations  of 
y2,  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6 bushels.  The  holder  was  entitled  to  as  many  bushels  of  grain  as  the  token  called 
for,  and  the  pieces  were  in  use  during  times  of  stress,  or  siege. 

The  heart-shaped  device  above  the  word  ANNO  represents  half  a grain,  whereas  one  full  grain 
would  be  shown  by  a circular  mark.  These  series  were  best  described  by  Coppe,  Bahrfeldt,  and  other 
authors.  (See  plate  VII.) 
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BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

RARE  COINS  OF  RUSSIA.  By  Anatol  Soohodolsky,  San  Francisco,  1944,  40  pp.,  50c.  This 
little  booklet  is  printed  by  the  author  himself,  who  even  set  the  types ; and  it  is  certainly  a commendable 
production  from  every  point  of  view.  Its  scope  (not  too  clearly  indicated  by  the  title)  is  simply  to  list 
the  rare  dates  of  the  various  denominations  of  modern  Russian  coins — that  is,  those  issued  since  the 
monetary  reform  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  end  of  the  Romanoff  Dynasty;  and  incidentally 
to  explain  the  mintmarks.  Within  this  field  the  work  seems  to  be  competent;  that  the  author  has  a 
high  standard  of  rarity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  he  names  only  two  dates  of  the  platinum  coinage  as  rare. 
To  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  Russian  series  we  think  the  book  will  be  welcome — and  probably  it 
will  arouse  the  interest  of  collectors  who  have  previously  neglected  the  series.  M. 

CANADIAN  PROVINCIAL  COPPER  COINS.  By  Bert  Koper,  Winnipeg,  1944.  8 pp.  This 
booklet  is  described  as  "A  Numismatic  Treat”  and  this  it  may  be  to  an  advanced  specialist  on  the  very 
limited  series  which  is  discussed  in  much  detail — account  being  taken  of  trial  pieces  as  well  as  varieties 
made  for  circulation.  But  the  style  of  the  author  is  so  peculiar  that  the  reviewer  thinks  it  greatly  lessens 
the  usefulness  of  the  book.  We  usually  do  not  complain  of  mere  style,  but  handling  minute  variations 
(where  illustrations  are  somewhat  blurred)  requires  very  careful  and  thoughtful  use  of  language.  In  this 
case  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to  follow  the  method  used,  not  we  believe  because  it  is  bad  method, 
but  because  the  author  did  not  make  it  clear,  uses  such  words  as  "semi-unique” , describes  two  varieties 
under  "plate”  (i.e.  illustration)  2,  and  then  picks  one  up  as  an  afterthought  under  2 A,  and  manages 
to  produce  a book  which  we  fear  only  a devoted  student  of  the  series  will  really  enjoy.  M. 

JEWISH  SYMBOLS  ON  ANCIENT  JEWISH  COINS.  By  Paul  Romanoff.  New  York  1944. 
This  book  is  a substantial  contribution  to  the  literature  on  Jewish  numismatics.  By  those  who  listened 
to  Dr.  Romanoff  deliver  an  address  in  March  1940  before  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  the  pub- 
lication of  this  posthumous  work  will  be  received  with  gratification.  His  talk  so  thoroughly  impressed 
his  audience  that  the  publication  of  the  address  in  permanent  form  was  instantly  suggested.  When  Dr. 
Romanoff  died,  his  manuscripts  were  substantially  finished  and  we  are  indebted,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Louis 
S.  Werner  and  to  the  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW  for  having  made  the  present  edition  possible. 

Heretofore  the  subject  has  been  treated  chronologically.  The  present  volume  reminds  us  of 
Anson’s  arrangements  of  Greek  coins  according  to  the  subject  matter  of  their  types;  Dr.  Romanoff  makes 
the  following  classifications  of  the  types  appearing  on  Jewish  coins:  agriculture,  architecture,  astronomy, 
utensils  and  symbols.  But  the  importance  of  the  work  is  that  the  author  did  not  only  give  the  significance 
of  each  type  employed,  he  also  weaves  them  into  a pattern  and  shows  an  underlying  motif  connecting 
them  all.  According  to  the  author,  that  conception  depicts,  "a  simple  faith,  symbols  in  which  the  hope 
for  a happier  life  is  based  upon  the  blessings  received  from  nature — from  God.  No  human  portraits  nor 
animal  sacrifices  nor  pouring  of  blood  upon  the  altar  are  to  be  found  among  the  emblems.  The  Jewish 
symbols  employed  during  the  three  periods  of  Jewish  coinage — the  Maccabees  and  the  two  revolts — are 
trees,  fruits,  flowers,  musical  instruments  and  a few  ritual  objects.”  Each  type  is  adequately  interpreted, 
with  ritualistic  and  historical  significances  explained. 

Dr.  Romanoff  contends  that  the  sprig  with  three  buds  which  appears  on  the  shekels  and  half 
shekels  is  the  pomegranate  in  its  budding  stage.  Just  exactly  what  it  does  represent  has  always  been 
a matter  of  speculation.  At  the  above-mentioned  meeting,  Dr.  Romanoff  exhibited  an  illustration  of  an 
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ancient  frieze  showing  a garland  of  pomegranates,  several  of  the  free  ends  of  which  were  in  the  same 
form  as  the  sprig  and  buds  on  the  coin  design.  There  was  then  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  listeners 
that  the  design  on  the  shekels  and  half  shekels  was  a sprig  of  budding  pomegranates.  Unfortunately 
that  frieze  is  not  illustrated  in  the  book. 

Without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  work,  two  errors  should  be  noted.  In  listing 
non-Jewish  types  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  types  on  Palestinian  coins  other  than  Jewish  were 
'sordid’  as  compared  with  the  'noble’  thoughts  behind  those  on  Jewish  coins,  he  mentions  the  barbaric 
types  of  soldiers  with  spear  and  helmet  'trampling  upon  the  bodies  of  their  victims’  and  of  the  'plough- 
ing under’  of  conquered  cities.  The  former  type  did  not  exist  in  Jewish  times,  but  originated  much  later 
and  became  popular  during  the  4th  century  A.D. ; the  latter  is  misconstrued  by  the  author — the  plough- 
man and  oxen  do  not  signify  the  'ploughing  under’  of  conquered  cities,  but  the  founding  of  cities  and 
colonies.  Hadrian  employed  the  type  when  he  reconstituted  Jerusalem  as  Aelia  Capitolina.  Vespasian 
used  it  for  Caesarea  because  he  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a Roman  colony  after  having  been  acclaimed 
there  as  emperor.  The  type  was  used  many  times  throughout  the  empire  with  similar  connotations. 

Dr.  Romanoff  also  describes  as  a star  the  symbol  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  showing 
eight  equally  spaced  lines  radiating  from  a hub,  all  contained  within  a circle.  There  may  be  justification 
for  his  contention,  but  Sir  George  F.  Hill,  of  the  British  Museum,  describes  it  as  a wheel.  Dr.  Romanoff 
failed  to  mention  that  on  numerous  specimens  there  appear  two  ribbons  attached  to  the  rim.  Could  they 
not  indicate  a pendant  or  badge  of  office,  to  be  suspended  around  the  neck  by  use  of  the  ribbons?  Not 
all  coins  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  show  the  ribbons,  but  it  appears  on  all  perfectly  struck  coins  this  re- 
viewer has  seen.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  coins  of  this  High  Priest  are  badly  worn  or  struck  off 
center,  and  the  ribbons  do  not  show  up.  Had  all  coins  been  struck  on  ample  flans,  and  properly  centered, 
the  ribbons  might  perhaps  have  appeared  on  all  of  them.  Dr.  Romanoff’s  failure  to  note  this  attribute 
of  the  design  leaves  his  contention  inconclusive. 

The  book  is  highly  recommended  as  a reference  work  for  the  meaning  of  symbols  on  ancient 
Jewish  coins.  It  also  makes  interesting  reading  and  affords  a better  understanding  of  a fascinating  sub- 
ject. HARRY  J.  STEIN 

COUNTERFEITING.  CRIME  AGAINST  THE  PEOPLE.  By  Laurence  Dwight  Smith.  W.  W. 
Norton  & Company,  New  York,  1944.  $3.50.  "How  to  detect  bad  money’’  is  the  sub-title  of  this  well- 
illustrated  254-page  book  in  which  the  people  are  the  principal  victims.  Mr.  Smith’s  talent  to  dramatize 
what  he  has  to  say  by  the  interspersal  of  actual  happenings  and  case  histories,  has  made  this  a thor- 
oughly enjoyable  and  readable  book,  which  will  interest  anybody  handling  money,  which  is  to  say  most 
people. 

Mr.  Smith  explains  the  causes  of  counterfeiting,  its  development,  and  the  technical  details  so 
highly  important  if  one  is  to  discover  false  money.  In  this  respect,  the  book  will  be  regarded  by  many 
as  a useful  hand-book,  to  be  consulted  whenever  the  occasion  arises.  Unquestionably  much  that  has  re- 
mained an  official  secret  up  to  now,  is  contained  in  these  pages,  thanks  to  an  enlightened  attitude  of 
the  U.  S.  Secret  Service,  which  has  assisted  the  author  in  his  commendable  work. 

In  a work  on  counterfeiting,  it  is  of  only  minor  interest  if  the  author  knows  little  of  legitimate 
coinage,  and  only  where  Mr.  Smith  treats  strictly  numismatic  subjects,  does  he  fail;  though  this  does  not 
in  any  tv  ay  detract  from  the  merit  and  usefulness  of  the  book. 
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For  instance,  on  page  41,  tlie  author  considers  “Roman  Imperial  Coins  . . . from  Julius  Caesar  to  the  immediate  successors 
of  Constantine  The  Great”,  which  is  elementary.  More  serious  however,  is  the  assertion  “the  designs  were  produced  by  casting 
or  striking  . . . but  except  for  some  of  the  larger  coins  made  by  the  early  Romans,  not  until  after  the  Middle  Ages  did  casting 
come  into  vogue,  and  then  copper  and  bronze  were  used  for  the  most  part.”  Now  this  is,  of  course,  not  true,  as  any  numismatist 
knows,  because  there  are  many  ancient  coins  in  existence,  which  were  produced  by  casting;  in  fact,  some  cities,  such  as  Olbia, 
used  this  method  for  the  larger  part  of  their  coinage.  Casting  and  striking  of  coins  existed  from  the  very  first  day  of  coinage,  and 
one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other;  both  methods  were  used  interchangeably. 

“Many  of  the  earliest  coins  were  almost  nut-shaped,”  is  a rather  amusing  statement  and  what  the  author  had  in  mind  was 
probably  oval  or  oblong.  We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  “the  Romans  made  dies  with  collars”  because  the  only  examples  of  any- 
thing approaching  modern  striking  effects  are  their  excessively  rare  contorniate  medals,  but  we  very  much  doubt  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  those  in  mind. 

On  Page  42,  the  author  asserts  “the  Romans  . . . introduced  coins  into  Britain”  but  it  is  a fact  that  Celtic  coins  circulated  in 
England  long  before  the  arrival  of  Julius  Caesar.  Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  epithet  ‘moneta’  given  to  the  Roman  Juno, 
was  meant  to  ward  off  potential  counterfeiters  because  moneta  means  “The  Warning  One”.  This  is  of  course  pure  nonsense. 

Let  us  assure  Mr.  Smith  that  Juno  Moneta  was  there  long  before  any  connection  existed  between  her  and  matters  monetary; 
it  just  happened  that  the  Roman  mint  was  housed  in  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Smith  claims  “Nero  . . . took  the  first  step  in  debasing  Roman  currency”  but  it  was  Mark  Anthony  who  did 
so  75  years  before  Nero’s  time. 

To  sum  up,  we  feel  that  the  few  numismatic  errors  pointed  out  above  are  in  no  way  detrimental 
to  the  value  of  the  book  on  the  whole,  and  we  confess  having  read  certain  accounts  in  this  book  more 
than  twice.  It  holds  a sparkling  fascination,  the  like  of  which  one  would  not  expect  in  a work  of  so 
technical  and  specialized  a nature;  let  us  therefore  say  that  Mr.  Smith’s  "COUNTERFEITING”  should 
be  read  by  every  intelligent  person  and  kept  as  a lasting  reference  work  on  one’s  desk.  More  power  to 
Mr.  Smith ! H. 

OLD  COINS  OF  CHINA.  A guide  to  their  identification.  By  Holger  Jorgenson.  (1944).  This 
20-plate  pamphlet,  in  the  author’s  own  words,  ’lays  no  claim  to  being  complete  or  even  accurate’,  and 
'the  entire  book  has  been  copied  from  other  sources’.  In  view  of  the  author’s  own  words  to  this  effect,  we 
need  only  call  attention  to  some  medalets  and  counterfeit  coins  illustrated  here  and  there  among  the 
genuine  specimens.  If  some  of  the  Chinese  characters  are  somewhat  less  than  perfect — the  one  for  liang 
(here  described  as  ’mace’ ) for  instance— it  will  not  do  any  great  harm. 

But  among  the  coins  listed  as  'imaginary — (what  the  compiler  had  in  mind,  we  suppose,  was 
' fantasy  ) — we  find  at  least  one  unquestionably  genuine  piece,  which  may  be  found  described  in  Terrien 
de  Lacouperie’s  work  as  No.  1001.  On  page  3,  the  author  explains  that  he  has  left  out  of  his  list  the 
coins  issued  by  the  T’ai  P’ing  Rebellion  because  they  'were  of  course  not  government  issues' , though  he 
illustrates  a specimen;  as  an  afterthought!  If  Wang  Mang,  mentioned  on  page  2,  a mere  usurper,  de- 
served a place  in  Mr.  Jorgensen’s  opus,  why  not  grant  the  T’ai  P’ing,  who  were  a very  real  government, 
the  same  kind  of  recognition?  And  what  about  the  minor  'rebels’  during  the  later  years  of  the  Ming 
dynasty?  What  are  'regular  Chinese  dynasties,  mentioned  on  page  6 of  the  booklet? 

And  why  name  18  provinces  of  China  as  modern;  usually  authors  give  28.  And  almost  all  of  the 
omitted  issued  coins. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  author’s  naive  contention,  'after  a little  practice  it  is  quite  easy  to  transform  men- 
tally the  seal  or  grass  characters  into  ordinary  ones’.  Advanced  Chinese  scholars  have  great  difficulties 
with  seal  characters.  Mr.  Jorgensen  may  have  a special  talent  for  them,  but  few  people  do.  H. 

THE  CHASE.  July-August  19 44.  Published  by  the  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York.  Unlike 
Somerville’s  poem  of  the  same  name,  this  neat  little  magazine  is  a thoroughly  modern  56-page  volume, 
expertly  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  employees.  Its  stream-lined  structure  is  accen- 
tuated by  special  news  releases  which  in  themselves  represent  a neat  job  of  pressagentry.  Of  numismatic 
concern  in  this  issue  is  a cute  article  entitled  'Today’s  Hair-Dos  From  Yesterday’s  Money’,  which  shows 
similarities  between  coiffures  as  found  on  ancient  coins  and  those  worn  by  members  of  the  bank  staff. 
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It  is  charmingly  illustrated  with  photos  of  girls  from  the  personnel,  parallel  to  those  of  several  ladies  por- 
trayed on  ancient  and  a few  modern  coins.  We  are  not  certain  it  is  a beauty  contest — but  we  think 
Cleopatra  and  Larissa  most  striking!  M.  & H. 

REVISTA  FILATELICA  PARAGUAYA.  CORONEL  BOGADO,  PARAGUAY,  SOUTH  AMER- 
ICA, 1944.  From  Paraguay,  South  America,  comes  what  may  be  termed  an  amazingly  successful  effort 
to  incorporate  a numismatic  section  into  a large  stamp  magazine.  If  one  considers  the  great  difficulties, 
particularly  technical  in  nature,  and  the  great  distance  of  Paraguay  from  centers  of  numismatic  life,  the 
RE  VISTA  FILATELICA  PARAGUAYA  must  indeed  be  welcomed  as  something  worth  our  support  and 
respects. 

Ably  edited  and  directed  by  Senora  Felicita  Rufina  B.  Lopez  de  Mayer,  the  magazine  contains 
some  important  numismatic  information,  viz.  on  page  68  the  official  regulation  concerning  the  new  cur- 
rency system  based  on  the  Guarani  as  unit.  This  edict  is  dated  as  of  October  5,  1943,  and  signed  at 
Asuncion  by  the  president,  Senor  Higinio  Morinigo.  It  stipulates  that  the  new  unit,  the  Guarani  (thus 
called  after  the  Indian  name  of  the  people  of  Paraguay)  has  100  centimos,  and  uses  the  letter  G as 
its  official  symbol.  There  are  various  numismatic  notes  of  lesser  importance  interspersed  throughout  the 
book,  which  also  contains  poems,  stories,  personal  messages  of  distinguished  people,  and  what  not  — 
but  all  somehow  connected  with  philately,  or  numismatics,  though  sometimes  a little  too  loosely  for 
North  American  readers  . . . the  Revista  may  be  ordered  directly  from  its  director,  Senora  de  Mayer, 
at  Coronel  Bogado,  Paraguay,  South  America.  We  hope  we  shall  be  privileged  to  see  more  useful  work 
in  its  pages,  and  wish  the  new  publication  the  best  of  luck. 

'PIC’  MAGAZINE,  Sept.  26,  1944.  New  York.  This  issue  of  the  popular  bi-weekly  magazine  con- 
tains History  of  Our  Cent,  a short  synopsis  of  the  American  cent,  large  and  small  varieties,  including 
Civil  War  tokens,  encased  postage  stamps,  shinplasters,  fractional  currency  notes,  etc.  It  is  a well-done, 
accurate  account,  brought  down  to  earth  for  the  average  reader  without  too  much  numismatic  schooling, 
and  the  illustrations,  by  Sam  Andre,  are  of  course  excellent.  Articles  of  this  type  deserve  attention 
and  support,  as  they  tend  to  acquaint  a public  embracing  hundreds  of  thousands  with  certain  basic  facts 
of  numismatics  unknown  to  most,  or  misunderstood  by  many.  H. 

PHYSICIANS  ON  COINS.  By  James  B.  McNaught,  M.D.  Reprinted  from  the  Stanford  Medical 
Bulletin,  vol.  2,  no.  2,  May,  1944.  San  Francisco,  California.  This  8-page  separate  contains  a rather  inter- 
esting account  of  many  coins  with  physicians  as  types,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  and  also  lists 
some  of  the  works  where  these  pieces  are  described.  Whether  the  cult  of  Aesculapius  was  'largely  psys- 
chic  and  magic’,  as  the  author  states,  or  whether  the  priests  used  excellent  physical  methods  of  cure,  is  of 
course  questionable.  The  paper  was  read  before  the  February  19  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Interurban 
Clinical  Club  of  San  Francisco.  H. 

TOMORROW’S  TOOLS-TODAY,  published  by  Lane-Wells  Company  Technical  Oil  Field  Services; 
no.  3 (third  quarter)  Los  Angeles,  California,  1944.  Darwin  H.  Clark,  Editor,  M.  L.  Gowans,  Associate 
Editor. 

Through  the  able  assistance  of  a Hollywood  collector,  Mr.  G.  R.  Halliday,  a most  entertaining 
and  unexpectedly  worth  while  article  on  the  development  of  coinage  has  been  published  in  what  is  prim- 
arily a technical  magazine  devoted  to  an  entirely  different  field  of  human  endeavor.  The  result  is  grati- 
fying not  only  because  the  article  has  been  laid  out  by  an  expert  at  such  things,  giving  it  a striking 
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appearance  what  with  the  photographs  of  coins  skirting  the  article  itself  in  a most  fascinating  manner, 
but  also  because  it  shows  that  occasionally  a non-numismatic  journal  can  do  a better  job  than  is  often 
met  with  in  the  pages  of  some  periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  our  science. 

The  mistakes  are  few  and  of  little  significance — on  page  12,  for  instance,  the  Alexandrian  tetra- 
drachm  has  the  bust  of  the  goddess  Libya,  not  of  Poppaea,  the  coin  of  Magnentius  is  a maiorina,  and  the 
Urbs  Roma  coin  on  page  13  is  a follis.  The  bull  on  the  Roman  cast  bronze  ingot  looks  too  ferocious- — - 
but  these  are  minor  points  and  can  in  no  way  detract  from  the  overall  impression  we  get  from  reading, 
and  seeing  this  article. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  articles  of  this  type  and  quality  contribute  more  to  the  general  under- 
standing of  numismatics  amongst  those  not  directly  connected  with  it  in  one  way  or  another  — than 
dozens  of  talks  before  local  coin  clubs,  or  irresponsible  articles  and  stories  published  in  minor  numis- 
matic publications,  or  elsewhere. 

More  power  to  the  editors,  thanks  to  Mr.  Halliday,  and  may  we  not  hope  for  another  effort  in 
this  direction  at  a future  date?  H. 

MONEY  TALKS  . Article.  The  Pan  American,  May,  1944.  New  York.  This  magazine  contains  an 
article  on  monetary  names,  and  pulls  the  customary  boners;  the  Haitian  gourde  has  nothing  to  do  with 
fat , but  takes  its  name  from  the  well-known  fruit,  a sort  of  squash;  the  Peruvian  sol  has  no  connection 
with  the  sun,  but  is  derived  from  the  term  for  military  pay’.  The  intention  was  good,  anyway.  H. 

LIFE”,  October  9,  1944.  In  its  section  Speaking  of  Pictures,  this  most  famous  of  all  the  slicks 
presents  a pictorial  feature  entitled  . . . Invasion  Money  Is  Used  By  Axis  and  Allies.  This  is  a two-page 
spread  laid  out  in  a somewhat  haphazard  fashion,  with  some  bills  far  from  straight,  other  upside  down, 
and  all  within  black  blocks  of  various  sizes  which  could  have  been  easily  routed  out  more  regularly. 

A Japanese  invasion  bill  has  the  caption  ”...  issued  in  Solomons.  English  do  not  have  any 
'Half  shilling’  . . ” Apparently,  the  denomination  on  the  bill,  which  reads  1/2  SHILLING,  upset  the 
caption  editor  — but  while  the  English  may  prefer  the  expression  SIXPENCE,  they,  as  well  as  the  Aus- 
tralians for  whom  such  currency  might  also  have  been  intended,  do  use  the  term  1 /2  shilling.  These  bills, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  more  than  once,  are  general  South  West  Pacific  currency  and  not  issued  for  any 
group  of  islands  in  particular. 

Some  of  the  bills  illustrated  have  never  been  shown  before  and  are  indeed  of  great  interest;  there- 
fore the  absence  of  some  that  are  well  known,  such  as  those  issued  by  the  French  in  North  Africa,  by  the 
Germans  in  Greece,  by  the  Ceylonese  Government,  the  Fiji  Government,  etc.,  is  not  too  tragic.  The 
idea  of  presenting  a numismatic  subject  to  a broad  public  is  excellent  and  we  only  wished  it  could  be 
done  more  often.  H. 

THE  NUMISMATIST,  July,  1944.  This  issue  of  our  contemporary  features  a story  entitled  "US. 
and  Netherlands  Historical  Similarities” , by  H.  M.  F.  Schulman,  which  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  inter- 
estingly written.  The  death  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Owen,  of  Yale,  is  noted.  Mr.  Barnet’s  memorable  Supplement 
to  Hetrich-Guttag  is  brought  to  a close,  for  the  tokens.  H. 
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THE  NUMISMATIST,  August,  1944.  An  Inedited  Austrian  Twenty  Ducat  Coin  of  1655  by  Henry 
Grunthal,  U.  S.  Paper  Currency  by  Paul  E.  Draper,  containing  a good  check  list  of  distinguishing  marks, 
and  Japanese  Invasion  Notes  for  New  Guinea  by  S.  V.  Hagley,  are  the  principal  articles.  In  the 
latter’s  note  we  find  another  attempt  to  localize  Japanese  invasion  bills  to  certain  areas,  intended  to  cir- 
culate there  once  these  territories  are  occupied  by  Japanese  troops.  From  the  notes  we  have  seen,  and 
illustrated,  we  feel  certain,  however,  that  the  bills  in  pounds  and  shillings  are  intended  for  the  entire 
south  pacific  area  wherever  these  denominations  are  in  use;  no  particular  bills  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
intended  for  use  in  Australia,  and  the  bills  in  guilders  and  cents  seem  to  be  for  the  entire  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  not  just  for  some  particular  island.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  while  the 
obverse  of  these  notes  has  THE  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT,  the  reverse  has  also  the  Japanese  character 
for  'Imperial’.  H. 

THE  NUMISMATIST,  September,  1944.  The  Emergency  Coinage  of  the  California  Gold  Rush,  by 
R.  S.  Yeoman,  is  an  interestingly  presented  story  dealing  with  the  many  types  of  private  gold  issued  by 
the  Pioneers;  however,  it  manages  to  completely  disregard  the  Hentsch  & Berton  gold  bar  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  which  two  specimens  are  known  to  exist,  and  which  was  fully  described  in  NUMISMATIC 
REVIEW,  vol.  I,  no.  1.  Obviously,  the  compiler’s  source  material  did  not  include  the  periodical.  Money 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  by  A.  O.  Thomas,  is  nicely  done,  but  we  wished  someone  would  change  the 
word  , script ’ to  scrip  — as  we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  before.  Mr.  Kraus  reports  on  some  new 
issues  he  has  seen,  and  the  rest  of  the  magazine  is  as  readable  as  always.  H. 

THE  NUMISMATIST,  October,  1944.  Chiefly  convention  data. 

THE  J.  F.  BELL  COLLECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  PIONEER  GOLD  COINS. 
Stack’s,  New  York,  1944,  December  7th,  8th  and  9th.  87  pp.,  numerous  first-rate  illustrations  through- 
out the  text.  — This  amazingly  rich  collection  of  American  gold  coins  lacks  only  some  11  varieties  of 
pieces  not  contained  in  the  collection,  but  listed  in  back  of  the  catalogue  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  use  it.  This,  to  our  mind,  is  a rare  instance  of  making  additions  to  a catalogue  without  regard 
to  commercial  advisability,  but  with  an  eye  to  perfection. 

The  contents  of  this  fine  catalogue  will  speak  for  themselves,  but  they  have  been  arranged  in 
such  a dear  way,  with  the  excellently  done  illustrations  above  the  descriptions,  that  we  feel  the  cata- 
logue will  very  soon  become  a reference  work  of  importance.  Not  since  the  famous  Parmelee  Collec- 
tion in  the  last  century  has  a similarly  complete  and  amazingly  well-preserved  cabinet  of  American 
gold  coins  been  broken  up  and  a chance  to  absorb  some  of  the  outstanding  components  of  this  col- 
lection will  make  the  prospective  new  owners  feel  the  eternal  circle  so  characteristic  for  great  collections. 

The  J.  F.  Bell  catalogue  is  $1.00  before,  and  $5.00  after  the  Public  Action  Sale,  and  a limited 
number  of  copies  has  been  bound  in  linen,  we  understand.  H. 

THE  COIN  COLLECTOR’S  JOURNAL,  July-August,  1944.  New  York.  The  most  important 
article  here  is  Mr.  Robert  Nesmith’s  current  instalment  of  his  memorable  The  Coinage  of  Charles  and 
Johanna  for  Spanish  Colonial  America,  where  he  lists  the  silver  coins  of  the  Santo  Domingo  mint; 
the  exactitude  and  strictly  scientific  method  of  approach  based  on  die-elements  rather  than  complete 
dies  — is  something  vitally  new  in  numismatic  study,  and  particularly  in  American  numismatics  and 
should  serve  numismatic  students  in  other  fields  as  an  example  of  how  one  can  use  method,  and  yet 
retain  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  collectors  whose  training  does  not  permit  them  to  read  strictly  technical 
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articles.  Some  sort  of  uniform  numbering  system  ought  to  improve  greatly  the  practical  possibilities 

of  Mr.  Nesmith’s  work  — why  not  start  numbering  these  coins  consecutively  and  place  the  quoted 

numbers  from  other  works  at  the  end,  as  is  customary  with  quotations?  The  illustrations  are  something 
to  marvel  at;  they  are  by  far  superior  to  anything  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Sigler’s  Coins  of  Colonial 

America  continues;  it  is  a worthy  series  designed  to  familiarize  the  collecting  public  with  this  highly 

important  field.  In  this  the  author  succeeds  admirably.  H. 

However  this  little  sheet  is  noteworthy  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  a really  novel  thing  in  the 
numismatic  world,  a wholly  condemnatory  "review.”  A complete  condemnation  of  a book  is  usually  not 
considered  good  criticism,  unless  the  book  is  egregiously  bad,  contains  wrong  or  misleading  statements, 
or  in  a word  wholly  fails  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  And  anyone  writing  such  a review  is  expected  to  be 
really  a master  of  his  field,  and  to  cite  instances  of  error  of  a major  character.  But  what  do  you  suppose 
the  book  condemned  is?  Chinese  Imperial  Names  by  Mr.  Gibbs!  Is  it  claimed  that  the  book  does  not 
accomplish  its  purpose,  of  enabling  a collector  not  grounded  in  the  Chinese  language  to  identify  Chinese 
coins  (from  the  7th  to  the  20th  Century)  quickly  and  without  uncertainty?  Not  at  all — the  "reviewer” 
is  pained,  because  the  "beautiful  Chinese  ideographs”  are  not  given  with  that  grace  which  cultivated  China- 
men love,  and  some  men  who  have  studied  Chinese  find  a source  of  refined  pleasure.  And  — Roman- 
ization  of  the  Chinese  names  does  not  please  the  "reviewer”.  Now  the  point  of  Mr.  G’s  book  is  that  by 
giving  copies  of  numismatic  forms  the  task  of  trying  to  guess  what  is  the  difference  between  coin  forms, 
and  modern  Chinese  type  is  eliminated. 

This  refinement  was  thought  to  make  matters  confusing  to  the  beginner,  who  plans  to  classify  his 
pieces  historically,  rather  than  study  Chinese.  The  beauty  of  Chinese  characters  is  for  the  occidental  a 
subtle  matter,  but  one  need  only  look  at  any  large  series  of  Chinese  coins  to  perceive  that  some  issues  are 
not  inscribed  with  forms  much  like  modern  type.  And  the  "reviewer”  could  have  noticed  that  the  ab- 
sence of  calligraphic  perfection  was  confessed  openly  in  Mr.  G’s  preface  — if  of  course  the  "reviewer” 
took  the  trouble  to  read  it.  And  no  matter  how  much  the  aesthetic  soul  of  this  "expert”  was  pained  by 
the  forms  of  the  Chinese  characters,  we  wonder  if  he  should  have  said  the  information  in  Mr.  G’s  book 
was  in  twenty  (or  was  it  fifty)  other  places  — without  adding  these  works  were  in  Chinese  or  out  of 
print,  and  without  exception  arranged  less  simply  than  Chinese  Imperial  Names.  Was  that  statement  a 
mere  exaggeration,  a harmless  affectation,  a superb  equivocation,  or  something  like  a lie?  We  could 
say  more,  but  why  should  we  bother  to  mention  the  name  of  the  "expert”  and  "reviewer”.  He  is 
to  be  understood.  This  man,  in  a "useful  though  extraordinarily  uncritical  collection  of  material”, 
which  he  called  a "bibliography”,  revealed  his  scholarly  and  critical  sensitivity  — as  we  once  in  pure 
good  humor  pointed  out  — by  using  the  abbreviation  "B.M.”  for  Brooklyn  Museum.  He  now  shows 
his  stylistic  potentialities  by  referring  to  a reproduction  of  an  unpublished  work  as  "an  offset  reprinting 
of  a manuscript M. 
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WE  QUOTE  FROM  MR.  GIBBS  LETTER  TO  THE  "BOOK  REVIEWER  ”: 

"The  material  contained  in  the  book  published  by  the  Numismatic  Review  was  never 
written  for  publication,  nor  intended  for  such.  Cher  twenty  years  ago,  the  writer,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  oriental  coins  found  that  the  time  consumed  in  going  through  LaCouperie, 
Lockhardt,  Glover,  Schou  or  other  works  in  order  to  locate  a coin  was  more  than  the  time  available. 

In  order  to  locate  quickly  the  name  of  the  issuer  he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  top  character 

as  an  index  and  the  right  or  bottom  character  as  identification. 

After  many  months  of  tabulating  all  the  top  characters  shown  on  all  coins  listed  in  all  the 
books  he  had,  an  index  was  made.  The  matter  was  then  taken  up  with  Howland  Wood,  John 

Watson  and  other  experts  on  oriental  coins.  John  Reilly  thought  the  idea  excellent. 

Finally  one  copy  was  made  by  hand  for  the  writer’s  use  only.  Some  time  later  Stuart 
Mosher  asked  for  permission  to  make  a copy  and  it  was  gladly  granted.  Some  time  later  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  asked  permission  to  have  my  original  photostated. 

Not  long  ago  in  talking  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  I mentioned  this  method  I had  used 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  he  expressed  a desire  to  see  it.  I explained  that  he  was  welcome 
to  it  and  that  I would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  it  made  available  to  all  collectors,  because,  whether 
they  were  experts  or  amateurs  — it  still  took  considerable  time  to  locate  the  classification  of  a 
coin  by  turning  over  page  after  page  of  some  book  on  Chinese  to  locate  the  one  desired.  From 
this  came  the  publication  of  the  article  which  you  so  rudely  criticize. 

I did  not  receive  one  cent  for  my  long  hours  of  work,  nor  did  I expect  to.  I am  sure  you 

will  agree  the  publisher  of  such  a work  could  not  expect  to  break  even. 

Now  as  to  definite  statements  which  you  make  — and  which  are  entirely  untrue.  "It  is 
merely  a poorly  done  reprinting  of  material  which  has  been  presented  in  better  forms  elsewhere 
at  least  a score  of  times.” 

Certainly  this  material  is  not  new  as  I have  scores  of  books,  many  in  Chinese,  which  will 

give  the  same  information  but  I defy  you  to  show  me  where  this  information  is  put  up  in  such  a 

form  that  a school  boy  can  locate  and  classify  a round  Chinese  coin  in  a few  seconds  . . . and 
that  is  the  one  and  only  purpose  of  my  article  and  ail  I have  ever  claimed  for  it. 

You  go  on  to  say  that  your  greatest  disappointment  is  in  the  inferior  reproductions  of  the 
truly  beautiful  and  artistic  characters  found  on  the  coins  of  China.  I wonder  where  you  read 
that  statement?"  .... 


WE  QUOTE  FROM  THE  "BOOK  REVIEWER’S"  REVIEW: 

"It  is  merely  a poorly  done  reprinting  of  material  which  has  been  presented  in  better  forms 
elsewhere  at  least  a score  of  times.  It  appears  to  be  an  offset  reprinting  of  a manuscript  which 
we  listed  as  item  281  of  "A  Numismatic  Bibliography  of  the  Far  East  under  the  title  "Round 
coins  of  China  from  the  beginning  of  the  Tang 1 dynasty,  A.D.  618,  to  the  end  of  the  Ching 
dynasty,  A.D.  1911.” 

Our  principal  criticism  of  its  text  is  confined  to  the  inferior  reproductions  of  the  truly 
beautiful  and  artistic  characters  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  coins  of  China.” 


1 Notice  the  lack  of  the  aspirate  in  Tang,  which  ought  to  be  T’ang.  In  this  connection,  the  'Book  Reviewer’  complains 
on  the  very  same  page:  "Mr.  Gibbs  . . . has  entirely  omitted  any  indication  of  the  aspirates."  (Eds.) 
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NEW  ISSUES  FROM  THE  BATTLEFRONTS 

BRAZIL 

Professor  Mabbott  reports  a 2 cruzeiros  piece,  dated  1943,  of  the  newly-adopted  design,  in  alum- 
num-bronze.  We  have  also  seen  the  1944  issue  of  1 cruzeiro  and  20  centavos,  which  we  illustrated  in 
our  last  issue. 

COLOMBIA 

With  the  aid  of  Mr.  B.  Klaus,  of  160  East  86th  Street,  we  are  in  a position  to  illustrate  the  1942 
silver  10  centavos,  mint  mark  B (Bogota?);  also  seen  was  a brass  5 centavos  of  the  usual  type. 

CHILE 

From  the  same  source  comes  a bronze  1 peso  1942,  struck  at  the  Santiago  mint,  showing  the  bust 
of  Gen.  Bernardo  O’Higgins,  Chile’s  national  hero.  The  coin  is  unusually  well  struck. 

ECUADOR 

The  only  silver  dollar  struck  during  1943.  or  after,  was  issued  by  the  South  American  nation  of 
Ecuador.  It  follows  the  19th  century  tradition  in  its  type,  but  the  denomination  is  5 sucres  instead  of 
the  old  1 sucre.  The  coin  has  the  head  of  General  Sucre,  national  hero  and  liberator,  on  one  side  and 
the  national  coat  of  arms  on  the  reverse;  the  mint  mark  of  Mexico  City  and  the  word  MEXICO  (a 
double  trade  mark  indeed)  are  found  below,  and  the  fineness,  as  indicated,  is  only  720/1000.  The 
edge  is  milled,  and  the  work  is  very  good.  Quito  seems  to  have  lost  its  significance  as  a national  mint 
city  around  the  1860’s,  when  coins  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  mints  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance. The  only  other  large  silver  coins  issued  in  recent  years  are  the  Canadian  dollar  of  1939,  the 
Dominican  peso  of  1939,  the  Australian  crown  of  1938  and  the  Mexican  peso  of  1943,  which,  however, 
is  below  standard  dollar  size.  The  Ecuadorean  dollar,  the  only  one  we  have  seen  to  date,  was  obtained 
through  the  services  of  Mr.  Klaus. 

EGYPT 

Mr.  H.  L.  Weir,  of  Douglaston,  L.  I.,  reports  a bronze  5 milliemes  1943,  of  the  usual  type,  but 
of  scalloped  shape,  instead  of  round.  Odd’  shaped  minor  coins  seem  to  be  popular  with  British  or 
British-influenced  territories  of  late;  witness  Iraq’s  nickel  coins,  India’s  square  and  scalloped  subsidiary 
issues,  Ceylon’s  square  5 cents  piece,  Straits  Settlements  (and  later  Malay)  cents  of  square  shape,  the 
Canadian  nickels  of  1943  and  1944,  and  England’s  own  12-comered  Threepenny  bit.  We  have  placed 
the  term  odd’  under  quotes  with  intention  — it  is  indeed  a common,  but  entirely  erroneous  view,  held 
by  many,  that  coins  must  be  round.  In  many  places,  and  at  various  times,  other  shapes  were  preferred 
and  found  just  as  satisfactory. 

ETHIOPIA 

From  a traveller  who  just  returned  from  Africa,  we  have  received  two  entirely  different  specimens 
of  the  well-known  Maria  Theresa  dollar  dated  1780,  struck  in  recent  years.  One  is  the  regular,  well- 
struck  type  issued  by  the  Vienna  mint  up  to  1938;  the  other  coin  is  carelessly  struck,  the  planchet  slightly 
curved,  and  the  silver  of  an  apparently  lower  composition,  with  copper  showing  in  many  places.  This 
second  type,  we  believe,  was  struck  by  the  Italians  after  they  had  gotten  possession  of  the  original  dies, 
which  were  sold  to  them  under  pressure  early  in  1938.  The  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  Italian 
low-grade  silver  coins  issued  by  the  Rome  mint  up  to  1936. 
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FRANCE 

In  the  last  issue  of  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW,  we  illustrated  a specimen  of  the  Vichy  Govern 
ment  1 franc  piece  dated  1942.  Mr.  Pittman,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  owns  the  piece,  has  since  called 
certain  additional  details  to  our  attention.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Girolamo,  New 
York  City,  who  dropped  us  a note  to  the  effect  that  Marshal  Petain’s  name,  PETAIN,  is  found  within 
a square  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem  of  the  broad  axe,  and  S-PACIS  on  top  in  a similar  enclosure. 
PETAIN  ANGELUS  PACIS  would  sound  logical,  or  perhaps  SACRAE  PACIS  (Angel  of  Peace,  or  of 
Holy  Peace),  both  of  which  are  religious  terms  used  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  Petain  supports 
strongly,  the  stem  is  studded  with  ten  stars  — perhaps  an  illusion  to  the  10  provinces  of  France  into 
which  the  Marshall  divided  the  country  after  he  had  done  away  with  the  'departments’  — and  in  addi 
tion  looks  like  a marshall's  baton.  The  three  colors  of  France  are  symbolized  on  the  axes  in  the  usual 
heraldic  manner,  and  the  monogram  LB  to  the  right  of  the  stem  is  apparently  the  designer’s  mark.  On 
the  other  side,  the  symbols  of  the  Paris  mint,  cornucopiae  and  wing,  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
date.  The  Associate  Editor  has  received  from  his  brother,  Pvt.  Kurt  Holzer,  somewhere  in  France,  the 
first  complete  set  of  these  Vichy  aluminum  coins  we  have  heard  of.  It  consists,  as  already  pointed  out, 
of  the  2 and  1 franc  and  50  centimes  denominations,  and  the  dates  seen  are  1942,  1943  and  1944.  The 
set  came  by  airmail  and  it  is  due  to  its  timely  and  speedy  arrival  that  the  Associate  Editor  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  divulge  some  of  the  highly  interesting  details  mentioned  above.  Thanks  to  all  concerned. 

IRAN 

A gentleman  just  returned  from  the  Persian  gulf  has  brought  with  him  specimens  of  the  new 
silver  coins  issued  by  the  present  ruler,  Shah  Mohammed.  They  are  in  5,  2,  and  1 ryal  denominations, 

all  dated  1323  of  the  Iranian  Era,  which  is  1943.  Evidently  issued  locally,  they  are  of  rather  careless 

workmanship,  particularly  around  the  edges;  they  measure  26,  22  and  18  mm.  respectively.  The  obverse 
has  the  traditional  lion  under  a crown,  and  the  name  of  the  country  below,  all  in  wreath;  the  other 
side  has  the  value  in  ryals,  a crown,  the  date,  all  in  wreath. 

IRAQ 

From  the  same  source  we  have  a 4 fils  piece  dated  1938,  with  the  head  and  name  of  the  late 
King  Ghazi ; one  specimen  at  hand  is  in  nickel,  the  other  in  bronze,  one  has  a dot  as  mint  mark,  and 
the  other  has  "1”  below  the  head,  denoting  the  Calcutta  mint.  What  caused  the  change  in  metal,  we 

do  not  know,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  copper  coin  is  the  later  one  of  the  two,  as  previous  issues 

of  4 fils  coins  have  been  in  nickel.  Size,  21  mm. 

LIBERIA 

Possibly  unrecorded,  but  at  any  rate  not  listed  in  Coins  of  the  World,  are  a two  and  1 cent  piece 
(no  doubt  a l/2  cent,  too)  dated  1941,  and  struck  in  nickel,  of  the  usual  elephant  type. 

MANCHUKUO 

A bronze  1 fen  piece  of  the  5th  year  of  Kang  Teh  (1938),  similar  to  the  piece  listed  in  Coins  of 
the  World  as  number  7,  has  come  to  hand. 

PERU 

A brass  10  centavos  1943,  similar  to  the  nickel  coin  of  this  type  issued  in  earlier  years,  but  with 
the  additional  mint  mark  S on  the  reverse  (San  Francisco?)  ; the  coin,  obtained  through  Mr.  Klaus,  mea- 
sures 20  mm. 
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UNITED  STATES 

A red  plastic  tax  token,  issued  only  recently  (1944)  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  sales  tax  pur- 
poses has  come  to  hand.  It  is  221^>  mm.  wide. 

ANOTHER  PAN-GERMANIC  MEDAL  ISSUED  AT  NEW  YORK 

The  medal  under  discussion  is  a silver  premium  medal  issued  by  the  German  Societies  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  without  date,  but  presumably  struck  around  1910,  or  at  any  rate  before  the  year 
1917.  It  has  the  shield  of  New  York  City  within  a wreath,  underneath  the  word  EHRENPREIS  (prem- 
ium) and  a sun  above;  the  legend  reads  VEREINIGTE  DEUTSCHE  GESELLSCHAFTEN  DER  STADT 
NEW  YORK.  (United  German  Societies  of  the  City  of  New  York) . The  reverse  has  an  oak  branch 
as  central  theme,  with  the  U.  S.  shield  on  the  left  and  the  German  Imperial  shield  on  the  right  side; 
the  legends  read  BLEIB  STETS  EIN  HORT  — DEM  DEUTSCHEN  WORT.  (Always  Remain  True 
To  the  German  Word).  H.  V.  Letkeman  is  the  designer’s  name  as  found  near  the  stem  of  the  oak 
branch,  and  D & C,  N.  Y.  is  found  on  the  lower  edge. 

The  medal  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  Storfer-Kimpolung,  of  New  York.  H. 

A COSTA  RICA  GOLD  COIN  WITH  DIE  ERROR 

The  same  collector  has  given  us  permission  to  publish  a note  on  a Costa  Rica  gold  y2  escudo 
1847.  This  coin  is  not  unusual,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  two  letters  denoting  its  origin,  C R,  have 
the  C facing  the  other  way. 

Accidents  of  this  type  have  happened  in  many  places  and  times,  and  we  know  of  a bronze  sester- 
tius of  the  Roman  emperor  Philip  (244  A.D.)  where  the  SC  reads  CS  instead;  the  reason  for  such  a 
slip-up  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  cutting  the  dies,  the  engraver  uses  mirror- script,  and  oc- 
casionly  makes  mistakes  of  this  sort.  H. 


NEW  AND  RECENT  ISSUES  OF  FOREIGN  PAPER  MONEY 


A green-blue- violet  5 piastres  bill  of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon  has  come  to  hand;  it  was  issued  at  Beyrouth  on  July  3 5,  1942 
and  has  a Lebanese  cedar  as  central  theme.  - 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  is  the  issuing  authority  of  a small-sized  5 cents  bill,  dated  June  1,  1942  a Ceylonese  variety 
of  our  own  Civil  War  postal  currency.  It  shows  a regular  2 cents  and  a 3 cents  stamp  printed  in .the .center -of  the  bill,  side  by 
side,  with  the  signatures  of  the  Commissioners  of  Currency,  the  date  and  value  below,  and  THE  GOVERN  MEN  I Or  CEYLON. 
‘This  note  is  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  a sum  not  exceeding  Five  Rupees’  above;  on  the  sides,  there  are  Indian  legends.  I tie 
reverse  side  is  blank  save  for  a serial  number. 


• • 


A specimen  of  the  new  official  French  currency,  now  used 
a green-blue  100  francs  bill  quite  different  from  pre-war  issues  of 
cemed,  but  a different  grade  of  paper  has  been  used.  The  bill 
CENT  FRANCS,  and  is  signed  by  two  officials  of  what  is  referred 
of  October  2,  1943.  No  place  of  issue  nor  promise  to  pay  is  found 


by  the  French  and  by  our  troops  as  well,  has  come  to  hand.  It  is 
the  same  denomination,  not  only  as  far  as  size,  and  type  are  con 
reads:  REPUBLIQUiE  FRANCAISE  TRESOR  CENTRAL 
to  as  the  Central  Treasury.  The  back  of  the  note  has  the  date 
on  this  bill  which  apparently  is  a temporary  war  issue. 


The  Associate  Editor  has  just  received,  via  airmail,  from  his  brother,  Pvt.  Kurt  Holzer,  somewhere  in  France,  a specimen 
of  the  allied  Invasion  currency  of  the  2 francs  denomination.  The  bill,  similar  to  the  5 francs  already  noted,  is  green,  bears  the 
inscription  SERIE  DE  1944,  and  appears  to  be  the  smallest  denomination  thus  far  received,  although  we  suspect  that  a 1 franc  bill 
may  turn  up  sooner  or  later.  The  nominal  face  value  of  this  bill  is  4 cents. 

The  newly-issued  Netherland  (East)  Indies  banknotes  in  the  denomination  of  5,  10,  and  25 
gulden  (blue,  red,  brown),  bearing  the  Queen’s  portrait,  dated  as  of  March  2,  1943,  have  been  received; 
they  are  being  issued  in  the  liberated  territories  of  Dutch  New  Guinea. 


THE  AVERAGE  DOLLAR  LIVES  ONLY  9 MONTHS 


— Salvaging  Mutilated  Paper  Money  — 

. . . bills,  mutilated  by  fire,  worn  out  by  constant  usage 
. . . damaged  by  water  . . . bleached  by  the  sun  . . . burnt 
beyond  recognition  by  chemicals  . . . eaten  by  mice  . . . 
torn  to  pieces  by  accident ...  as  long  as  they’re  genuine, 
and  at  least  a portion  of  the  bill  is  still  left,  you’ll  get 
all  or  part  of  your  money  back  . . . because  America 
stands  behind  the  money  it  issues. 


At  the  Currency  Re- 
demption Division  as- 
sorted scraps  of  paper 
are  being  assembled 
and  pasted  down. 
Color  of  seals,  letter- 
ing, pictures,  position 
of  serial  numbers,  le- 
gend, etc.,  all  help  de- 
termine where  each 
piece  belongs.  Counter- 
feits can  also  be  detec- 
ted without  hesitation. 
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GETTING  YOUR  MONEY'S 
WORTH  . . . 


Damaged  paper  money  is  con- 
stantly being  examined  and  re- 
placed. 


A PICTORIAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  TREASURY’S  CUR- 
RENCY REDEMPTION 


DIVISION 
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Buried,  laundered, 
and  burned 
currency  being 
prepared  for 
inspection,  and, 
possibly,  subsequent 
redemption. 


Fractional  Currency  is  occasionally 
sent  to  Treasury  for  redemption. 
Strict  account  is  being  kept  of  in- 
coming bills. 


(Photos  by  S.  A.  with  special  permission  of 
U.  S.  Secret  Service) 


If  three  fifths  of  a bill 
are  salvaged,  face  value  is 
sent  to  the  owner.  If  less 
than  three  fifths,  but 
more  than  two  fifths  are 
left,  fifty  per  cent  of  face 
value  is  paid.  Affidavits 
or  other  proof  may  some- 
times be  substituted. 


* 


. 
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FROM  HERE  AND  FAR 

by  Hans  Holzer 

Howard  D.  Gibbs,  world  renowned  numismatist,  traveller  and  lecturer  on  primitive  media  of 
exchange,  author  of  many  articles  in  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW  and  of  the  recently  published,  univers- 
ally acclaimed  "Chinese  Imperial  Names",  has  been  the  subject  of  an  exiting  4-column  spread  in  The 
Pittsburgh  Press,  of  April  9th  . . . only  now  have  we  found  out  about  this  well-earned  homage  his 
home  town  is  paying  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  is  shown  unwinding  a 35-feet  long  rope  money  made  from 
the  feathers  of  the  South  Pacific  honey  bird  . . . 'wife-buying  money,  tombstone  coins,  dog  teeth 
money’  — these  are  some  of  the  numerous  fascinating  items  of  monetary  significance  in  Mr.  Gibbs' 
collection  ...  the  blue  ration  tokens,  we  understand,  may  soon  be  dropped  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  . . . from  Switzerland  comes  the  sad  news  of  the  passing  of  Dr.  Philip  Lederer,  out- 
standing German  numismatist  and  collector,  whose  articles,  pamphlets  and  books  are  well  known  . . . 
( Aufbau , Sept.  15)  . . . 'really  a fine  effort’  writes  Mr.  H.  A.  Seaby  of  London,  who  has  recently 
joined  the  board  of  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW  . . . and  his  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Harold 
Mattingly  of  the  British  Museum,  outstanding  authority  on  things  Roman  and  contributor  to  the  Review, 
sends  'all  wishes  to  you  and  yours  and  congratulations  to  the  success  of  the  Review;  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  die’  . . . the  June  issue  of  the  California  Historical  Society  Quarterly  comments  on  our 
vol.  I,  no.  3,  which  contained  articles  dealing  with  California  . . . and  vol.  I,  no.  4,  which  contained 
one  more  . . . Edward  Wenham,  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun  of  Aug.  18,  reports  his  amusing  experiences 
with  Americans  not  yet  used  to  English  money  . . . florin,  though,  is  not  derived  from  the  latin  flos 
(flower)  but  from  the  city  of  Florence  . . . 'the  publication  is  splendid  and  one  that  no  serious  collec- 
tor should  be  without’  this,  according  to  Herbert  E.  Rowold,  is  the  consensus  of  opinions  among 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  collectors.  . . . 

. ...  in  order  to  restore  the  value  of  its  inflated  currency,  Belgium  has  called  in  all  100  franc  bills  (or 
higher  bills)  exchanging  it  for  new  currency  on  the  basis  of  400  new  francs  to  1000  of  the  old,  with 
the  remaining  600  francs  kept  in  the  bank  pending  investigation  as  to  the  source  of  this  money  — in 
case  it  was  derived  through  collaboration  with  the  invaders  ...  as  a result,  collaborators  are  either 
destroying  currency  or  buying  the  new  bills  at  fantastic  rates  . . . 700  francs  for  an  English  pound  . . . 
instead  of  761^  francs  ...  in  Greece,  inflation  has  already  gotten  out  of  hand,  with  the  British  military 
pound  worth  800,000,000  drachms,  according  to  a London  despatch  of  the  N.  Y.  Times  (Oct.  15th). 

. . . . there  is  a shortage  of  $1.00  bills  in  Athens,  and  the  odds  on  getting  change  for  a $10.00  bill  in 
millions  of  drachms  is  considered  10  to  7 by  local  merchants,  making  a $10.00  bill  worth  only  $7.00, 
the  UP  reports  from  Greece  as  of  October  18th  (N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror,  Oct.  19th). 

. . . . 'it’s  great’  is  the  way  William  B.  Griffin,  Hartford,  Conn,  sums  up  his  idea  of  NUMISMATIC 
REVIEW,  while  renewing  his  subscription  ....  'In  the  field.  In  France’  is  the  dateline  of  a V-mail 
report  on  French  money,  received  recently  from  our  old  friend,  Cpl.  Robert  Friedberg,  formerly  of 

Astoria,  L.  I Bob  writes  '.  . . the  old  pre-war  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  still  plenty  good 

here,  and  they  are  interchangeable  with  our  military  currency.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  get  paid  in  both 
kinds  of  money.  But  all  kinds  of  coins  are  very  rare  ....  I am  living  in  a fox-hole  in  a beautiful 
apple  orchard’  ....  'under  a new  system  to  halt  gambling,  fibre  tokens  will  replace  money  for  inmates 
of  the  St.  Louis  City  jail  ....  each  prisoner  being  allowed  to  spend  a dollar  a day,  but  only  one  dollar’s 
worth  of  tokens  can  be  cashed  when  the  man  is  released  so  there  is  no  incentive  for  collecting  them’ 
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according  to  an  INS-report  in  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror  of  June  21  ...  . 'The  July  issue  of  the  NUMIS- 
MATIC REVIEW  is  a great  improvement  on  all  previous  issues.  Accept  my  warm  congratulations’  are 

the  words  of  Mr.  L.  McCormack-Goodhart,  Langley  Park,  Md and  from  Mr.  Joseph  Everett  Ward, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  comes  a letter  expressing  satisfaction  at  having  subscribed  ....  service  on  the  North- 
West  Frontier  of  India  entitles  British  and  Indian  officers  and  men  to  the  ribbon  of  the  1939-43  Star. 
Service  for  any  length  of  time  in  these  operations  is  sufficient  qualification.  It  may  also  be  given  for 
• service  in  Norway,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Greece  and  Crete,  Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  Burma,  Madagas- 
car, Spitzbergen,  etc.  All  ranks,  including  enrolled  non-combattants,  civilians  in  military  employ,  mem- 
bers of  the  India  Unattached  List,  Indian  State  Forces,  members  of  various  nursing  services,  etc.,  may 
be  permitted  to  wear  the  ribbon’,  according  to  Indian  Information,  May  15....  ’Would  hate  to  miss 
even  one  issue  of  the  Review,  since  it  is  such  a fine  publication’  says  Mr.  William  B.  Johns,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia  ....  thanks  ....  an  amusing  piece  about  Mrs.  Nellie  Tayioe  Ross,  appeared  in  George  Dixon  s 
column,  Washington  Scene,  in  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror  of  July  26  ...  . it’s  syndicated,  and  we  can’t  print 
anything  about  it  except  that  it  is  quite  an  amusing  story  ....  Mr.  Shepard  Pond,  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts; Oscar  W.  Enger,  Roseburg,  Oregon;  Geo gr  A.  Hormel,  Austin,  Minnesota;  Thomas  M.  Davis, 
Jr.,  Merion,  Pennsylvania  are  among  the  many  whose  kind  words  we  gratefully  acknowledge  ....  Com- 
mandant William  Brimelow,  U.  S.  M.  C.  L.,  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  has  been  the  recipient  of  a highly 
unusual  honor.  L.  A.  C.  Harry  Batty,  (RAF),  one  of  England’s  foremost  engravers,  recently  made  a 
gift  to  Field  Marshall  Montgomery  of  an  illuminated  plaque,  a specimen  of  which  was  also  given  to  Mr. 
Brimelow,  inscribed  'Commandant  William  Brimelow  Department  of  Indiana  Matine  Corps  Leage.  Victory 
by  Anglo-American  relations’  Mr.  Brimelow,  who  is  known  from  his  frequent  broadcasts  over  station 
WTRC,  has  been  a contributor  to  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW  on  several  occasions.  Congratulations  . . . . 
through  the  courtesy  of  this  columnist’s  brother,  Pvt.  Kurt  Holzer,  with  the  U.  S.  forces  on  the  con- 
tinent, we  have  received  a note  clipped  from  The  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  wherein  T.  P.  H.  Beamish, 
House  of  Commons,  describes  a certain  German  medal,  issued  in  1924,  and  reading,  The  German  vic- 
torious sword  remained  pure  and  German  life  ripens  out  of  bloody  seed’.  The  medal,  apparently  one  of 
the  master  pieces  of  the  notorious  Goetz  of  Munich,  is  quoted  as  proof  of  never-changing  German  men- 
tality ....  The  Proceedings  of  The  American  Numismatic  Society  for  1944  have  been  out  since  February, 
but  we  haven’t  had  a chance  to  comment  on  them  ....  ably  done,  as  usual,  they  give  a clear  picture 
of  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  Society  during  the  past  year.  The  fact  that  new  information  which 
appeared  first  in  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW,  has  been  liberally  used  throughout  the  book  makes  us  reassess 
the  importance  our  magazine  has  gained  in  many  quarters  ....  this  has  been  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Foreign  Coins  section,  where  numismatic  scoops  of  recognized  importance  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  ....  the  section  on  Latin  American  coins  deserves  comments  because  in  it  the  author  and 
committee  chairman  inserts  personal  opinions  not  based  entirely  on  facts,  and  moreover  boldly  bids 
for  "the  consideration  of  the  committee  on  monographs’’  for  "a  monograph  . . in  preparation  which 
may  serve  as  further  stimulus”  ....  the  rest  of  the  booklet  is  according  to  accepted  standards  . . . . 
recently,  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  had  an  UP  despatch  datelined  Sept.  30,  to  the  effect  that  silver 
dollars  had  been  coined  this  year.  'The  silver  dollar  also  is  enjoying  a big  increase  in  demand  with 
some  3 millions  of  them  being  made  at  the  Denver  mint  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th’  . . . . 
however,  the  United  Press,  after  inquiry,  assures  us  that  'the  silver  dollars  released  this  year  were  from  old 
stocks’  ....  and  all’s  well  again  ....  Archbishop  Spellman,  before  returning  to  the  U.  S.,  had  his 
tour  of  the  world  battlefronts  commemorated  by  a medal  struck  by  a Vatican  designer,  says  the  N.  Y. 
Daily  Mirror  of  October  14th the  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror,  Sept.  21,  reports  that  when  Gen.  Clark’s 
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cocker  spaniel  was  to  be  flown  across,  the  officers  presented  the  dog  with  a leather  bill  case  attached 
to  his  collar,  containing  a Short  Snorter  dollar  bill.  In  an  hour’s  time,  the  dog  had  14  signatures  on  it 
. . . . (copyrighted  by  United  Feature  Syndicate)  ....  from  ancient  Roman  denarii  to  cocker  spaniels — 
that’s  numismatics,  friends  .... 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

Query.  Can  the  chisel  cuts  frequently  found  on  old  Brazilian  copper  coins  be  explained?  They 
seem  to  occur  rather  too  frequently  to  be  without  meaning  or  purpose.  I have  noticed  them  from  time 
to  time  for  many  years  but  not  unnaturally  have  seen  them  only  in  junk  boxes,  and  have  tended  to  pass 
them  by,  as  most  collectors  must  have  done,  as  merely  mutilated  coins,  only  one  having  entered  my  col- 
lection, and  that  as  a gift.  But  recently  no  less  than  three  more  have  turned  up  in  the  course  of  examining 
perhaps  a hundred  coppers  of  Brazil  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  Century.  The  chisel  cuts  are  very  similar 
and  done  with  a big  chisel,  cutting  from  one  edge  half  way  across  the  coins  — about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  producing  a very  distinct  raised  bar  on  the  other  side.  The  four  specimens  before  me  are  all  coins 
of  "XL  Reis”  of  the  Rio  mint,  of  the  reign  of  John  VI.  The  dates  are  1815,  1821,  and  1822  — one  of 
the  pieces  of  1822  being  apparently  a counterfeit  of  the  period.  I find  no  illustrations  of  such  coins,  not 
any  comment  on  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  cut  is  a local  marking,  for  such  things  were  common 
in  Brazil.  But  is  anything  known  about  the  custom  involved?  M. 

Ansiver.  Since  there  is  an  old  custom  that  the  initial  of  the  editor  of  a magazine  is  his  pre- 
rogative as  signature,  it  is  obvious  we  cannot  do  more  about  this  query  than  express  the  hope  that  some 
reader  will  write  us.  Ugly  mutilations  occur  on  mid  19th  Century  coins  of  Jalisco,  Mexico  also;  and 
more  intelligible  countermarks  of  a private  nature  are  familiar  on  later  coins  of  Brazil,  but  the  mere 
chisel  cut  we  cannot  exactly  parallel. 

Mr.  Pearce,  our  English  friend  and  contributor,  has  been  asked  to  do  the  'Valentinian  I-Theo- 
dosius  I’  volume  of  ' Mat  tin  gly -Sydenham’ s Roman  Imperial  Coins. 

"...  have  you  any  numismatists  over  there  who  have  specialized  in  the  late  4th  century  coin- 
age?” he  writes  us. 

"As  you  know,  the  AE  3 RESTITUTOR  REIP  is  of  two  distinct  modules.  I think  Elmer  (Dr.  George 
Elmer  of  Pancevo,  Serbia)  is  right  in  his  explantion,  given  in  his  article  on  Julian’s  copper  coinage.  I 
have  not  found  the  smaller  module  for  Valens  — only  for  Valentinian  I.  The  coins  are  pretty  scarce. 
Are  any  of  the  16-17  mm.  (smaller)  module  knownto  any  of  your  readers?  Of  Valens,  that  is.  The 
dating  of  the  change  of  module  depends  on  this  point”. 

If  any  collector  has  such  a coin,  or,  as  a specialist  in  4th  century  coins  should  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Pearce,  the  editors  will  be  delighted  to  be  of  assistance.  Mr.  J.  W.  E.  Pearce  may  be 
reached  at  Vale  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent,  England. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

In  order  to  help  those  seeking  advice,  the  editors  will  gladly  arrange  for  an  appointment;  some 
well-meaning  people  come  in  to  bother  us  at  moments  when  we  are  busy  and  we  cannot  devote  our 
full  attention  to  them.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage  of  unsolicited  manuscripts, 
but  all  reasonable  care  will  be  taken  of  them.  Articles  should  be  typewritten  and  double  spaced.  The 
identity  of  writers  of  articles  signed  with  pseudonyms  must  be  known  to  the  editors.  The  right  to 
make  slight  changes  is  reserved,  and  except  under  special  circumstances,  proofs  cannot  be  furnished  to 
authors  because  of  war  conditions.  There  is  no  censorship  of  opinion  expressed  by  authors;  provided 
some  arguments  of  weight  are  presented  for  a novel  theory,  we  are  willing  to  print  it,  although  publica- 
tion of  a view  does  not  mean  that  the  editors  necessarily  agree  with  it.  Highly  tenuous  suggestions  with- 
out substantial  new  evidence  will  be  printed  in  the  query  columns  if  they  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  interest; 
all  allusions  to  religion  and  politics  of  our  own  times  are  avoided,  when  of  a kind  that  might  offend 
any  reader.  Acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  articles  rests  finally  with  the  editor. 

— The  Editors 

CHANGE  IN  PUBLICATION  DATE 

Starting  with  vol.  2,  Numismatic  Review  will  be  published  in  July,  October,  January  and  April 
of  each  year.  This  change  was  necessitated  by  considerations  of  editorial  expediency,  as  the  editor  has 
heavy  college  commitments  during  the  month  of  June;  and  because  of  additional  time  needed  to  prepare 
the  copy,  and  for  production,  due  to  wartime  restrictions.  Our  present  copy,  therefore  is  being  mailed 
during  the  month  of  November,  and  we  hope  that  the  switch-over,  which  caused  the  delay,  has  not 
inconvenienced  any  of  our  readers. 

— The  Publishers. 

FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS.  The  firm  of  Stack’s  acts  as  owner,  and  distributor  of  the  magazine; 
J.  B.  Stack  and  Morton  M.  Stack  are  the  publishers.  THE  CURRENT  RATE  IS  $7.00  a YEAR  OR  $2.50 
A COPY,  BUT  ALL  CHARTER  SUBSCRIBERS,  CHARTER  RATE  SUBSCRIBERS,  IN  SHORT,  ALL 
THOSE  WHOSE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BEFORE  AUGUST  20,  1943,  WILL  CON- 
TINUE TO  PAY  THE  RENEWAL  RATE  OF  $4.00  A YEAR.  But  two  year  subscriptions  are  now 
offered  at  $8.00,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Renewal  bills  for  the  next  year,  July  1944  to  June  1945  were  attached  to  the  previous  issue;  if 
you  paid  $4.00  originally,  you  continue  to  pay  $4.00  indefinitely;  if  your  rate  was  $7.00,  this  will  be 
the  rate  for  the  present  volume.  Please  send  in  your  remittance  at  once,  if  you  haven’t  already  done  so. 
If  sent  in  already  kindly  disregard  this  reminder. 

A REMINDER 

For  those  few  who  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  20%  reduction  granted  to 
all  subscribers  to  Numismatic  Review,  we  repeat  the  titles  of  these  two  volumes: 

The  first  two  reference  books  issued  by  the  publishers  of  Numismatic  Review,  inaugurating  a long 
series,  have  been  almost  entirely  distributed.  Both  were  limited  editions. 

Howard  R.  Newcomb;  ”U.  S.  Cents  1816-  1857” 

293  pages — 11  master  plates — numerous  illustrations — 91/2  x 12. 


Cloth  5.00 

De  Luxe  15.00 
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Howard  D.  Gibbs:  ''Chinese  Imperial  Names ” 

A finding  list  of  era  and  personal  names  on  Chinese  Imperial  coins.  Cloth,  with  cardboard  jacket 
in  the  traditional  Chinese  manner  3 73 

To  subscribers,  we  repeat,  20%  less. 

There  are  nowr  two  other  important  compendia  and  handbooks  in  preparation  to  be  released  dur- 
ing this  season;  other  works  of  importance  which  are  both  numismatically  distinguished  and  practically 
useful,  will  be  considered  for  early  publication  from  time  to  time. 

EDITORIAL 

Our  sincere  apologies  for  an  unusual  number  of  typographical  errors  which  have  crept  into  our 
last  issue.  This  was  due  to  an  unavoidable  accident  during  the  printing  process  which  necessitated  the 
remake  of  a certain  portion  of  the  magazine  within  a very  limited  period. 

ERRATA  NOTED: 

Vol.  II,  number  1:  page  28,  line  4 not;  line  5 been;  page  30,  line  6-8  a repeat;  line  38  who; 
line  39  Potomac;  page  32,  line  2 occasion;  line  14  gentleman;  page  53,  line  32  Silver  Spring;  page  55, 
line  19  numismatists;  page  56,  line  16  commitments;  page  59,  line  15  additional. 


A CORRECTION 

Mr.  J.  W.  E.  Pearce,  whose  article  on  the  Vota  Legends  appeared  in  vol.  I,  no.  3,  sends  us  a few 
corrections  in  respect  to  the  illustrations.  Fact  is,  the  casts  arrived  somewhat  shaken  up,  and  the  errors 
crept  in  when  they  were  reassembled.  '.  . . the  illustrations  had  got  a bit  mixed.  Figs  1 & 2 had  been 
changed  round  but  the  names  are  legible  and  the  correction  easily  made.  But  fig.  5 should  be  fig.  4’. 

H. 


IMPORTANT  PUBLICATION 

Publication  of  Mr.  J.  Barnet’s  additional  list  of  Civil  War  cards  will  begin  in  our  next  issue. 
This  important  manuscript  is  already  in  our  hands. 


LAST  NOTICE! 

SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  HAVE  NOT  YET  SENT  IN  THEIR  RENEWALS 
AND  REMITTANCE  ARE  EARNESTLY  REQUESTED  TO  DO  SO  AT  ONCE. 
THOSE  WISHING  TO  DISCONTINUE  SUBSCRIPTION  MAY  DO  SO  BY 
RETURNING  TO  US  VOL.  2,  No.  1.  OUR  EDITION  IS  LIMITED  DUE 
TO  THE  PAPER  SHORTAGE,  AND  OUR  WAITING  LIST  OF  PROS- 
PECTIVE  SUBSCRIBERS  IS  FAIRLY  LONG.  KINDLY  COOPERATE. 

WE  THANK  YOU. 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Alfred  R.  Bellinger,  Department  of  Classics,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  an 
outstanding  scholar  and  author  in  the  ancient  field;  Professor  Bellinger’s  publications,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  the  Dura  Entropos  Hoard,  are  perhaps  too  well  known  to  need  further  introduction. 

/.  Hunt  Deacon,  Adelaide,  South  Autralia,  is  the  Government  Numismatist  in  charge  of  the 
South  Autralian  National  Collection.  He  is  also  associated,  mostly  as  founder  or  officer,  with  the  following 
societies:  Association  of  Australian  Numismatists,  The  Australian  Numismatic  Society,  The  Numismatic 
Society  of  Victoria,  of  South  Autralia,  of  New  Southt  Wales,  of  Queensland,  The  New  Zealand  Numis- 
matic Society,  The  Kent  Numismatic  Society;  The  American  Numismatic  Association  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Numismatic  Society. 

/.  P.  Derriman,  of  London,  England,  has  been  a student  of  ancient  numismatics,  and  is  at  present 
serving  with  the  Royal  Navy. 

Howard  D.  Gibbs,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  an  outstanding  authority  and  collector  of  media 
of  exchange  and  primitive  monies.  His  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  are  well  known. 

Hans  Holzer,  of  Elmhurst,  N.  Y.,  has  been  a pupil  of  Professor  Pink  of  the  Vienna  Museum, 
and  Professor  Rudolf  Egger  of  the  Austrian  Archeological  Institute,  and  of  Professor  Castle  and  others 
of  the  National  School  of  Journalism;  more  recently,  he  was  engaged  in  special  studies  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, also  heading  the  Foreign  Department  at  Stack’s. 

Dr.  Bruno  Kisch,  author  of  'Shekel  Medals’,  a well  known  physician,  is  a Professor  at  Yeshiva 
College,  New  York;  Professor  Kisch’s  specialty  is  the  field  of  Medical  medals. 

Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  has  been  a numismatist  since  early  youth,  informally  trained  by  David 
Proskey,  Howard  Wood,  and  more  recently  has  studied  during  three  summers  at  the  British  Museum. 
He  is  by  profession  associate  Professor  of  English  at  Hunter  College,  holds  a doctor's  degree  from  Col- 
umbia, and  studied  printing  with  Professor  W.  L.  Schreiber,  of  Potsdam.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  Society  of  New  York. 

Harold  Mattingly,  President  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society  and  a member  of  the  Department 
of  Coins  and  Medals  at  the  British  Museum,  is  perhaps  too  well  known  a scholar  to  need  further  in- 
troduction. His  standard  works  on  Roman  numismatics  include  BMC,  Coins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of 
which  four  volumes  have  appeared;  his  article  on  The  Man  In  The  Roman  Street  appeared  in  the 
December  1943  issue  of  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW. 

John  Rokesmith,  of  New  York  City,  is  the  pen-name  of  a renowned  numismatic  scholar  and 
student. 

Joseph  B.  Stack,  one  of  the  associates  of  Stacks,  is  a collector  of  Washingtoniana,  and  lectures 
on  counterfeiting. 

Morton  M.  Stack,  associated  with  his  brother,  is  a specialist  in  the  American  series. 

Carl  Wurtzbach,  of  Lee,  Massachusetts,  a banker  by  profession,  is  a collector  specializing  in  the 
American  Colonial  series.  He  has  written  previously  for  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW,  and  at  one  time 
was  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association. 
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RENTZMANN’S  NUMISMATISCHES  LEGENDEN-LEXICON 

(1865  and  1878) 

Translated,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

PART  I — THE  RULERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

In  this  list  there  will  be  found  all  rulers  with  right  of  coinage  of  the  Western  World  since  the  early  middle 
ages  up  to  our  day,  arranged  in  alphabetic  order.  Rentzman  originally  listed  all  the  abbreviations  as  found  on  the  coins, 
but  we  believe  our  readers  will  realize  in  what  different  ways  a name,  such  as  Charles  or  Carolus,  could  possibly  be 
abbreviated,  and  we  have  therefore  omitted  these  long  lists  of  shortenings,  giving  only  the  full  name,  in  English  of 
each  ruler.  A Latin  glossary  will  be  added  later. 

The  figures  in  brackets  after  the  rulers’  names  denote  the  dynastic  number  of  each  according  to  the  succession  in 
his  own  country.  They  may  be  different  for  one  man  who  happened  to  rule  two  or  more  countries.  The  spelling  of  the 
names  is  in  present-day  English,  but  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  adequate  English  version,  the  present-day  native  form 
was  used;  and  in  some  cases,  where  even  this  could  not  be  ascertained,  the  old  Latin  spelling  was  retained. 

If  there  is  only  one  date  given,  it  marks  either  the  beginning,  the  end  or  the  approximate  period  of  the  person's 
reign,  according  to  the  position  of  the  date  in  the  text.  II. 


Charlotte 

Bouillon 

1589-1591 

Charlotte 

Luxembourg 

1919- 

Charlotte-Amalia 

Saxony-Meiningen 

1763-1775(82) 

Chervoj 

Spalato 

1403-1413 

Childebert 

France 

511-558 

Childebert 

France-Austrasia 

575-596 

Childeric 

(II) 

France-Austrasia 

660-673 

Chintila 

(II) 

Visigoths 

636-640 

Christian 

(I) 

Mayence,  Erfurt 

1160(65)-62(83) 

Christian 

(II) 

Mayence,  Erfurt 

1249-1251 

Christian 

(I) 

Denmark 

1448-1481 

Norway 

1459-1481 

Sweden 

1450-1463 

Holstein 

1458-1463 

Christian 

(II) 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway 

1513-1523,  d.  1559 

Christian 

(III) 

Denmark,  Schleswig-Holstein 

1533-1559 

Christian 

(I) 

Saxony 

1586-1591 

Christian 

(II) 

Saxony,  Halberstadt 

1591-1611 

Christian 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuettel 

1616-1624,  d.  1626 

Christian 

(I) 

Anhalt-Bernburg 

1586-1630 

Christian 

Minden 

1599-1633 

Brunswick-Celle 

1611-1633 

Christian 

Waldeck 

1580-1638 

Christian 

(IV) 

Denmark,  Norway,  Holstein 

1588-1648 

Christian 

Brandenburg- Bayreuth 

1603-1655 

Christian 

Holstein-Gluecksburg 

1663-1698 

Christian 

(II) 

Anhalt-Bernburg 

1630-165 6 

Christian 

Ranzau 

1650-1663 

Christian 

Wohlau 

1639-1672 

Liegnitz 

1663-1672 

Brieg 

1664-1672 

Christian 

(I) 

Saxony-Merseburg 

1656-1691 

Christian 

Mecklenburg 

1658-1692 

Christian 

Saxony-Eisenburg 

1680-1707 

Christian 

Ranzau 

1697-1721 

Christian 

Saxony- Weissenfels 

1712-1736 

Christian 

(IV) 

Palatinate-Birkenfeld 

1735-1775 

Christian 

(V) 

Denmark,  Norway 

1670-1699 

Christian 

(VI) 

Denmark,  Norway 

1730-1746 

Christian 

(VII) 

Denmark,  Norway 

1766-1808 

Christian 

(VIII) 

Denmark 

1839-1848 

Christian 

(IX) 

Denmark 

1863-1906 

Christian 

(X) 

Denmark 

1912- 
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Christian  Albert 

Christian  Albert 
Christian  August 
Christian  August 
Christian  August 

Christian,  August,  Louis.John  Casimir* 
Christian,  August,  Rudolph,  Louis,  J.C.* 
Christian  Charles 
Christian  Eberhardt 
Christian  Ernest 
Christian  Ernest 

Christian  Ernest  & Francis  Josias 
Christian  Frederick 
Christian  Frederick 
Christian  Frederick  Charles 
Christian  Frederick  Charles 

Christian  Gunther 
Christian  Gunther 
Christian  Gunther 
Christian  & Hedwig 
Christian,  John,  George,  August 
Christian  Louis 


(I) 

(II) 

(III) 


Christian  Louis 
Christian  Louis 
Christian  Louis 
Christian  Louis 
Christian  Ulric 
Christian  Ulric 
Christian  William 

Christian  William 

Christian  William,  Anthony  Gunther 
Christian  & Volrath 
Christina 

Christina 

Christina  Charlotte 
Christina  Charlotte 
Christina  & Charles  Emanuel 
Christina  & Francis  Hyacinth 
Christina  Malaspina 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 

Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 
Christopher 


(I) 

(II) 

(III) 


(II) 

(II) 

(II) 


Luebeck 

1655-1666 

Holstein-Gottorp 

1659-1694 

Suelzburg 

1693-1740 

Palatinate-Sulzbach 

1632-1708 

Lueback 

1706-1726 

Solms-Wildenfels 

1738-1784 

Anhalt 

1621-1630 

Anhalt 

1618-1621 

W uerttemberg-  Oels 

1761-1792 

East  Frisia 

1665(90)-1708 

Brandenburg-Bayreuth 

1655-1712 

Stolberg-Werningerode 

1710-1551 

Saxony-Coburg-Saalfeld 

1729-1745 

Mansfeld-Hinterort 

1632-1666 

Stolberg-Werningerode 

1778-1824 

Hohenlohe-Kirchberg 

1767-1806  d.1819 

Brandenburg- Ansbach 
Sayn-Wittgenstein-Altenkirchen 

1757-1791  d.1795 

Schwarzburg-Arnstadt 

-1642 

Schwarzburg-Arnstadt 

1642-1666 

Schwarzburg-Arnstadt 

1758-1794 

Saxony 

? 

Saxony 

1591-1611 

Hanover 

1641-1665 

Calenberg,  Celle 

Brunswick,  Walkenried 

1648-1665 

Meek  1 enbu  rg-  Sch  weri  n 

1658-1692 

Waldeck 

1645-1706 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

1735-1756 

Wied-Runkel 

1762-1791 

Wuerttemburg-Bernstadt 

1673-1697 

Oels 

1697-1704 

Magdeburg 

1598-1631 

Halberstadt 

1625-1627 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

1666-1721 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

1666-1716 

Waldeck 

1588-1638 

Sweden,  Livonia 

1632-1654 

Pomerania,  Bremen,  Verden 

1648-1654 

Tuscany 

-1636 

Brandenburg-Ansbach 

1723-1729 

East  Frisia 

1665-1690  d.1699 

Savoy 

1638-1649 

Savoy 

1637-1638 

Fosdinuovo 
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Stolberg-Stolberg 
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